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AN ATTACK ON “A LOCAL UNION. 


Labor organizations and shoe merchants through- 
out the State have been recipients of circulars under 
the heading of “Boot and Shoe Makers’ White La- 
jor League.” This high-sounding “organization” 
possesses a seal, a president and a secretary, though 
‘forts to locate the latter at the address given on 
he circular have proved futile. The union stamp 
‘ the Boot and Shoe Workers is the subject of an 

aitack, similar to one that took place three or four 
cars ago. 
Trade unionists are asked why they persist in 
“creating a market” for fair boots and shoes in 
view of the heavy tribute alleged to be paid. J. F. 
Tobin, Internatidnal President, who collects from 
girls who “do not earn five dollars a week,” and in 
other ways adds to his earnings through his con- 
nection with the union stamp. The circular states 
that “the products of the millionaire manufacturers 
of shoddy-made shoes and the contractors of peni- 
tentiary-made goods” are aided by the demand for 
the label. Other scurrilous charges are made, among 
them that the officers of the International Boot and 
Shoe Workers appoint themselves as delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor, thereby per- 
petuating themselves in control. 

The San Francisco Labor Council unanimously 
indorsed the following resolutions : 

“WuerEAS, It has come to the notice of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union and organized labor gen- 
erally in this city that a circular under date of July 
10th, 1908, purporting to come from the ‘Boot and 
Shoe Makers White Labor League’ (an organiza- 
tion that has no existence in the shoe industry), is 
now being sent broadcast throughout the city, copies 
being mailed to the several local unions; and 

“Wuereas, It is the intent of the person causing 
the same to be issued to discredit the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, its officers, and the product of its 
members bearing their union stamp; and 

“Wuereas, Said stamp is the only one recognized 
by the labor movement as being legitimate; and 

“Wuereas, Reflections are made upon the integrity 
of the American Federation of Labor; and 

“WHEREAS, We, the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, are in possession of the fact that the signa- 
tures to the circulars are fictitious, and that the au- 
thor is and has been an enemy of our union, and 
organized labor for many years, and is now in the 
employ of a non-union shoe manufacturer; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That at a regular meeting of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Local Union No. 216, held 
Tuesday evening, July 21st, 1908, in regular session 
«assembled, that we condemn said circular as being 
4 tissue of falsehoods and calculated to be to the 
interest of unfair employers, and non-union manu- 
‘acturers of boots and shoes and detrimental to the 
hest interests of organized labor; and be it further 

“Resolved; That our delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council be instructed to present and 
‘urge the adoption of these resolutions; and be it 
‘urther 

“Resolved, That we request the San Francisco 
-abor Council to notify all labor organizations and 
oe merchants in the city of its action. 

“Wa. J. Horcersen, President. 
“J. J. Bacon, Secretary.” 
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BY SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


There is nothing so dry as statistics, nothing 
which falls so dully on. the listening ear as the reci- 
tation of many figures; not figures of speech but of 
enumeration. It is also very difficult to grasp the 
important statistics by merely hearing them read, 
and yet it is impossible to deal with the question of 
immigration without them. To comprehend the sub- 
ject at all, the very first step is to realize what 
the number of immigrants to this country has been, 
and, further, to trace by the figures the changes 
which have occurred in the character and origin 
of the immigration. I shall confine myself to an 
analysis of them by which you will be enabled to 
understand what they signify. In the first place, 
the number of foreign immigrants to this country 
during the past forty years reaches the enormous 
total of 19,001,195. 

Since the formation of the government 24,000,000 
people, speaking in round numbers, have come into 
the United States as immigrants, and of that num- 
ber, still speaking in round numbers, 22,000,000 have 
come from Europe. Of the 22,000,000 from Europe, 
7,500,000 were from the United Kingdom, over 
4,000,000 of these being from Ireland and nearly 
3,000,000 from England; over 5,000,000 were from 
Germany, and nearly 1,500,000 were from Norway 
and Sweden, 2,500,000 each from Austria-Hungary 
and Italy, and 2,000,000 from Russia, including Po- 
land. During the decade 1880-1890 there was for 
the first time large immigration from Italy, Aus- 
tria~Hungary, and Russia. In the decade 1890-1900 
there was a marked reduction in arrivals from Ger- 
many, Ireland, England, Scotland and Norway and 
Sweden, and great increase from Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia. Immigration from France, 
never large (average about 5,000 a year), decreased 
in the decade 1890-1900, but has since increased. 

The first point to be observed here is the size of 
this huge total of 19,000,000. It is safe to say that 
there has never been in the history of the world 
such a movement of peoples as these figures. repre- 
sent. Neither ancient nor modern history discloses 
any such migration as this. The great influx of 
barbarians into Europe after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, so far as we can determine from all ex- 
tant accounts, was small compared to the immigra- 
tion to this country within the life-time of a single 
generation. Moreover, the largest movements, nu- 
merically speaking, at the time of the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire, were flung back by the forcible 
resistance of the people of Europe, where Romans and 
Teutons united to arrest the advance of Huns, Tar- 
tars and Scythians. These were all, like our own, vol- 
untary migrations, although unlike ours, they were 
armed invaders instead of peaceful citizens. On the 
other hand, there is certainly no record of any forced 
migration which can compare for a moment in num- 
bers with the voluntary immigration -to this country. 
Probably the largest forced immigration which the 
world has ever seen was that which brought ne- 
groes from Africa to the two Americas, and yet “in 
all the two centuries or more of. the African slave 
trade, the total numbers of negroes actually brought 
to the Amerieas would fall far short of the millions 
who have come to the United States in the last forty 
years.. Such a displacement’-of population, and such 
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IMMIGRATION IN ITS RELATION TO PUBLIC POLICY 


BENEFITS. 
BY H. A. M’ANARNEY. 

Features of trades unionism which are rarely re- 
ferred to outside of trade journals and of which the 
general public is least informed are those which 
pertain to the care of the sick, the injured, the 
out-of-work, and the burial of the dead. However, 
it is a fact which has often been commented upon 
by the organized charitable societies that the fewest 
applications for aid come from the ranks of the 
organized workmen, even in times of great public 
distress, such as the country has recently passed 
through. The facts regarding the social care of the 
members of trades unions who réquire material as- 
sistance have not been given sufficient prominence 
in the trade journals; the trades unions rather 
have placed their industrial aims at the forefront 
and seem to have carefully hidden their social bene- 
fits. It should be borne in mind that society. is 
now devoting considerable time and not a little 
money to the question of self-help and the relief of 
distress. 

A general campaign of publicity by the unions 
compiling and publishing data regarding their ben- 
eficial systems would eliminate much of the prej- 
udice which exists among those who are not fa- 
miliar with the trades union movement. Not only 
this, but it would show to the people that the 
unions are bearing their share of the social burden, 
and have been doing it for years without ostenta- 
tion or the blare of trumpets. Nearly every union 
organized under the Federation of Labor has a 
comprehensive benefit system, embracing help for 
the unemployed, burial of the dead, traveling ben- 
efit, tool insurance, sick funds or other measure of 
relief. And these are generally administered at the 
minimum of cost, largely because they are incidental 
to the industrial work of the unions. 

The Cigarmakers’ Union, for instance, has an 
elaborate system of benefits covering nearly every 
phase of social endeavor and administered at a cost 
which is surprisingly low. The carpenters, ma- 
chinists, brewers, mine workers, boot and shoe 
workers and other unions administer an almost 
fabulous sum of money in benefits without cost to 
their members other than the regular administra- 
tive expenses of the unions. These are features of 
the trades union movement which are least known 
and which should receive the widest publicity be- 
cause of the great general good they accomplish. 

The International Typographical Union has es- 
tablished a benefit system in a different manner from 
all other trades unions of. the country. It has 
never had an out-of-work benefit nor a sick benefit, 
though a large number of its subordinate bodies 
contain these features in their constitutions. The 
Printers, as a rule, conduct sick benefit auxiliary so- 
cieties, membership in the union in good standing 
being a requisite of enrollment in them. In: Balti- 
more, for instance, the Franklin Society, a benefit 
association auxiliary to the union, has: a member- 
ship of 135 and pays a sick benefit of $5 a week 
for a period of 26 weeks and $3 a week for another 
half-year. The funeral benefit is $150. This is done 
by the payment of $5.20 dues a year. The society 


has a reserve fund of nearly $3000. The administra- - 
tion expenses, of course, are Practically nothing. ~- 
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There are many like associations of printers through- 
out the country operated practically along the same 
lines. The national union, however, has long main- 
tained a burial fund of which all members are bene- 
ficiaries. 


Except in times of great stress. due to panics 
or local upheavals in the printing trade, an out-of- 
work benefit was never a necessity. The system of 
subbing in vogue for time immemorial in news- 
paper offices obviated it. This subbing system is 
little understood by other trades unionists, largely 
because the-newspaper printer is something of a so- 
‘ cial outlaw because of his unusual hours of work. 
But the method of voluntary laying off from work 
by the regualr situation holder and placing an un- 
employed member in his place during his absence 
has in the past fulfilled more than the requirements 
of a direct out-of-work benefit. The printers main- 
tain this system by a rigid insistence upon a rule 


that any man may engage a substitute in his stead- 


at any time without the consent of the foreman, so 
that employment is free to all. In recent years this 
method has met with strong opposition and it is 
predicted that it will eventually be supplanted by a 
direct out-of-work benefit. 


“In 1892 the national printers’ organization founded 

a home for sick and infirm printers at Colorado 
Springs, Col. This institution has since been de- 
veloped to a high state of efficiency and is cele- 
brated, throughout the world for its work in the 
cure of tuberculosis. It is said that institutions con- 
ducted by private parties in the vicinity of the 
home are about four times as expensive to its 
patients with half the accommodations of the print- 
ers’ home. The only requirement of admission to 
the home is membership in the union for five years, 
The residents are free from taxation, and are paid 
pensions of $2 a month, besides receiving all neces- 
sary medical attention, clothing and other necessi- 
ties. The cost per inmate averages about $28 to $30 
a month. The home is maintained by monthly dues 
of 15 cents a member. The property is now a valu- 
able asset of the union. 


In the last few years there has been an insistent 
demand from the membership for a pension for old 
printers who are not domiciled at the home and in 
1907 a plan was adopted by an overwhelming vote, 
giving to men 60 years of age who are unable to 
work, a pension of $4 a week without time limit. 
This will become operative in August, and the fund 
already accumulated, it is thought, will be sufficient 
to extend the benefit without increasing the cost. 
Many well-posted printers believe that this fund will 
eventually develop into an out-of-work fund and 
supersede the system of free subbing. 


It would be well, and it has been suggested by close 
students of the trades union movement, if this bene- 
fit system were compiled and given wide circulation. 
The best channel for this compilation, it would 
appear, is the American Federation of Labor. Prob- 
ably at its coming session a commission for this 
purpose may be appointed. At all events, the trades 
unions would lose nothing by making public this 
feature of their administration. 


a 
PROGRESS IN THE MISSION. 


- There are many residents of San Francisco who 
remember the time when there were no banks in 
the Mission. For a long while—until the compar- 
atively recent upward movernent—one financial insti- 
tution supplied the needs of the district. Now all 
is changed. There are banks and branches of the 
dewn-town banks with commodious quarters, and 
they: indicate the business impetus that has come 
to'the Mission since the fire of 1906. The German 
Savings and Loan Society has opened a branch office 
at 2572 Mission street, between 21st and 22nd, for 
the accommodation of depositors and business men. 
This branch will-be operated in conjunction with the 
society’s well-known quarters at 526 California 
street. : 


LABOR CLARION. 
PROPER USE OF LEISURE: 


Typographical Union Wants Printers to Employ 
It in Becoming Better Workmen. Offers 
Course in Craftsmanship at Less 
Than Cost. 


Union printers are endeavoring to solve the prob- 
lems of how best to employ their leisure and how to 
overcome the difficulties arising out of the decadence 
of the shop-apprenticeship system. The International 
Typographical Union, with its usual enterprise, has 
designed a correspondence course of instruction 
that, used in conjunction with the man’s daily work, 
is a distinct improvement on the old system, the 
passing of which was regarded by many as the death 
knell to the development of capable mechanics and 
artisans. The union proposes that what a man learns 
in the shop shall be supplemented by a correspond- 
ence course which will develop the artistic element 
and ground the student in the underlying philosophy 
of craft work. While the lessons themselves are of 
inestimable value, the chief merit of the plan is in 
the requirement that students shall submit their 
work to the experts for criticism and advice. The 
experts being not only first-class printers but en- 
dowed with the faculty of imparting knowledge, no 
student can fail to be benefited by their counsels and” 
suggestions. The price for the course of thirty- 
seven lessons is placed at cost—$20 payable on easy 
terms—but the International Typographical Union 
will give a rebate of $5 to each student whose in- 
dustry proves him to be deserving. The winning of 
this scholarship gives the holder the right at any 
time in the future to call on the experts for advice 
in technical matters. 

Some employers are assisting the movement by 
adding to the rebate or prize of the union by offer- 
ing a prize to each of their employees who secures 
a scholarship. In some instances this bonus has 
been the equivalent of the cost of the course. The 
union appeals to those who are working at the bus- 
iness, and in helping its members to become all- 
round workmen it believes it is opening a way 
whereby their time of service at the trade may be 
prolonged. The age limit—the period of his desir- 
ability as an employee—is lengthened, for a man’s 
“grip on his trade” is strong or weak in proportion 
to his knowledge of all its phases. The specialist 
who does but one thing, and that exceedingly well, 
is more likely to find himself outside the breast- 
works as age creeps on than the man of more general 
knowledge who can take up other branches when 
unable to keep up the pace at his well-paid specialty. 
The I. T. U. Commission, 120 Sherman street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., will give any inquiring printer full in- 
formation on application. 

The union’s experiment is being watched with in- 
terest by all who are concerned in industrialism, as 


well as educators who are discussing the possibilities 
of industrial education. 


——_a—______ 

The cotton mills of Alabama have arranged to put 
into effect the new anti-child labor law passed by the 
last Legislature of the State. The new law prohibits 
the employment of children under 12 years of age, 
and limits the work of children between 12 and 14 
years to 60 hours per week. The enforcement of the 
law will cut down the operating hours of some of the 
departments in some of the mills six hours per week. 
The mill and factory owners, as a rule, are well sat- 
isfied with the new law and believe it will work for 
the general welfare of all concerned. - 

———_a——__. 

BREAKING THE News.—“Father, was writing done 
on tablets of stone in the old days?” 

“Yes, my son,” replied the dutiful parent. 

“Gee!” mused the boy. “Then it must have taken 
a crowbar to break the news.”—New York Times. 

———_@—______ 

Assist the Retail Clerks by making your purchases 

before 10 p. m. Saturdays and 6 p. m. other week days. 
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FALL GOODS 


Will be held during the month of 
AUGUST 


A heavy business done in July has 
induced us to gather a great stock of 
Fall goods, and a demand for these 
new goods enables us to make our 
Fall display earlier than usual. 

Our early sale of these goods will 
be at unusually low prices. The 


daily papers will contain announce- 
ments of special sales. 
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NEW ZEALAND’S INDUSTRIAL LAWS. 


The conciliation and arbitration laws of the colony 
of New Zealand are passing through troublous 
times. Strikes have taken place in different parts 
of the country, despite the law and the penalties 
provided to prevent interruption of business. Some 
of the unions have secretaries who are outsiders, 
that is to say, they do not belong to the craft or 
calling they represent. 

There appears to be a feeling that the power of the 
conciliation board is not evoked sufficiently when 
disputes occur. The unionists claim that the em- 
ployers desire the services of the arbitrators, and 
assert that the man who has the deciding vote is in- 
variably a judge of the courts, and there appears to 
be dissatisfaction all around. This dissatisfaction is 
not confined to the employees. The employers say 
that the unionists are discontented now that the 
awards show a disposition to maintain prevailing 
conditions. 

A suggestion has come from interested parties that 
“industrial councils” be formed, these “councils” to 
be camposed of representatives of both sides of a 
controversy, and to serve as a board of conciliation. 

The New Zealand Parliament was in session 
three weeks ago when the mail steamer left. Writ- 
ing to the Auckland Herald, the correspondent of 
that paper describes the anxiety of legislators as to 
the outcome of the labor laws. The votes count, 
and statesmen the world over are partial to votes. 

Here are paragraphs from the Herald’s correspond- 
ent: 

“What is going to happen to the arbitration act? 
That is what everyone wants to know. In the home 
of politics it is the one absorbing topic, every other 
question for the time being sinks into insignificance, 
since the Minister for Labor made his sensational 
statement to the effect that without the aid of 
the workers he could not hold the arbitration act; 
and that he had ‘information enough to say that 
members of the House would repeal the act if it 
came down tomorrow.’ There has been little else 
discussed in the lobbies. 

“Shortly after the opening of Parliament the Pre- 
mier announced that early this week the amended bill 
would be brought down by special Governor’s 
message, and just what those amendments are likely 
to be is the topic of the hour. In its main grounding 
the bill will be practically the same as last year. 
I have it on good authority that when the Minister 
last week promised to bring the bill down, it was 
to all intents and purposes the bill of last session, 
and was at the time actually printed. In the mean- 
while, however, Cabinet has been going thoroughly 
into the question, and it is understood that some very 
important additions have been made. 

“While the arbitration act has been productive of 
much good in the industrial world, it has failed in its 
primary object—the prevention of strikes. Mr. Mas- 
sey, the leader of the opposition, declares that statis- 
tics prove -that there have been more strikes in the 
dominion during the last twelve months, in propor- 
tion to our population, than in any part of the 
British empire. 

“Be that as it may, the question is what scheme 
the government will propound to circumvent the 
difficulty. I have it on’ good authority that the 
course of legislation, as proposed by the Minister, 
will be directed towards compulsory observance of 
awards. Members of unions will be asked to contri- 
bute a certain amount to a joint fund, which will be 
regarded as a kind of insurance that there will be 
no breach of the award. This amount will be open 
to confiscation. The sum subscribed by every union 
will in reality be a recognizance to keep the peace. 
Other statements are in circulation as to what the 
context of the government’s proposals will be, but 
until the bill comes down tonight or on Wednesday 
it is impossible to say what policy has actually 
been formulated.” _ 

The opinions of some of the legislators are inter- 
esting. F. E. Baume, member for Auckland East, 
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expressed the opinion that unless some means could 
be devised by which the awards shall effectually 
bind both parties thereto for the period stated in the 
award, and thus practically prevent anything in the 
nature of a strike, the act must fail in one ofits 
most essential features, and the advisability of its 
repeal will have to be seriously considered. 


Sir Maurice O’Rorke, while admitting that there 
are flaws in the act, is emphatic in his contention that 
the law should never be repealed. “There have been 
some mistakes made,” he said, “but none which can- 
not be rectified, and I believe that it is the general 
wish of the people that the act should even stand as it 


is, rather than that it should be done away with al- 


together. While I think that the Hon. Mr. Rigg’s 
suggestions are practicable, I certainly fail to see 
why he should have been so much against the se- 
lection of distinguished lawyers for the purpose of 
presiding over conciliation boards, as I believe they 
are the men often eminently adopted for such posi- 
tions.” 


F, W. Lang, member for Manukau, takes a whack 
at the “agitators.” He said: “One thing I hope to 
see is a determined effort to enforce legislation which 
will prevent outside agitators from meddling in 
every dispute and stirring the men into a ferment. 
If we can introduce legislation to make such inter- 
ference on the part of the agitator illegal, I believe 
we shall have achieved much.” 


The Hon. Mr. Beehan, one of Auckland’s repre- 
sentatives in the Upper House, is in accord with the 
Hon. Mr. Rigg. “Let us have legislation which 
affects the union and not the individual, and I be- 
lieve we will be perfecting the Act,” said Mr. Bee- 
han. “The union applies for the benefits of the Act, 
and gets those benefits. When we can make the 
union liable even to the payment of fines, then I be- 
lieve we will be effecting the desired remedy. I 
object strongly to the principle of fining the men, 
but I do believe that the true solution lies in the 
direction of making the union liable, and in placing 
on the statute book legislation which will make it 
possible to cut off those unions refusing to comply 
with the award of a Conciliation Board from the 
benefits accruing under the act.” 


“I believe it would be a dire calamity to repeal 
the act. "We have had a good many strikes, admitted- 
ly, but at the same time it must be remembered a 
great many employers have also been fined for 
breaches of the award. I am convinced that secre- 
taries of unions should be selected from those unions, 
and outsiders should not be allowed. 


—_——342____ - 
DOOLEY ON THE OPEN SHOP, 


“Whut is all this talk that’s in the papers about 
the open shop?” asked Mr. Hennessey. 

“Why, don’t ye know,” said Mr. Dooley. “Ra-ally, 
I’m surprised at yer ignerence, Hinnessey. Shure, 
tis star-rted be rich patriots as Dave Parry, Fred 
Job an’ President El-yut of Har-rvard t’ burst up 
th’ labor unions. They are afraid Hinnessey, that 
th’ la-abor unions will over-run this grand an’ glori- 
ous country of ours, an’ there wud be no wan left t’ 
organize into citizens’ alliances, an’ business men’s 
associashuns. An’ so they boost th’ open shop. 
Whut is th’ open shop? Shure, ’tis a shop where 
they keep th’ dure open t’ accommodate th’ constant 
sthream of min comin’ in t’ take jobs cheaper thin 
th’ min whut has th’ jobs. ’Tis like this, Hinnessey 
—suppose wan of these free-born American citizens 
Dave M. tells us about is wurkin’ in an open shop 
for th’ princely wages of wa nlarge iron dollar a 
day of tin hours. Along comes another free-born 
son-of-a-gun, an’ ‘he sez t’ th’ boss: ‘I think I cud 
handle th’ job fer ninety cints.’ ‘Shure,’ sez th’ boss, 
an’ th’ wan-dollar man gets th’ merry jinglin’ can 
an’ goes out into th’ cold, cold wurrld.” 

“Yis, th’ open shop is a great institushion,” said 
Hennessey. 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. | 
BY MRS. E. H. O'DONNELL. 


There seems no good reason why a section of the 
Lazsor CLARION reserved for women readers should 
not prove a success. Many eastern labor papers have 
such a department, and it is eagerly looked for each 
week. Now that there are so many women in 
unions who can testify to the value of organization 
in establishing living conditions, it is fitting to 
chronicle items. of value and interest to them. 

The equal suffrage movement has the indorse- 
ment of the labor movement. It will be mentioned 
on this page, and its aims advocated and supported. 
Such plans as are outlined by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club meet with the approbation of women, and 
every effort will be made to render assistance. 

At times there will appear short histories of the 
local unions of women. The story each can tell is 
of importance and ‘advance — of import because 
of the advancement made against greed, of hours 
reduced, of overtime paid for, of wages that at least 
furnish sustenance, and of compliance with sanitary 
laws. 

Recipes and items that appeal particularly to 
women will be inserted in this department. The 
good will of readers is solicited, and any notes 
about unions, the suffrage agitation, or other move- 
ments having a common interest will be welcomed 
to these columns. 

The first social and dance of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club will be held in Labor Council Hall, 316 
Fourteenth street, on Saturday evening, August 
15th. The tickets will cost 25 cents, and an inter- 
esting program is in preparation, The objects of 
the organization were explained at length in the last 
issue, and they deserve the hearty support of all. 

* * * 

Miss Ida Tarbell, who is known by reputation to 
John D. Rockefeller and the Standard Oil interests, 
was the principal speaker at the July monthly meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Trade Union League of Chicago. 
She said, in part: 

“T have never been in a trade, but I have toiled 
for more years than I would like to tell. And I’ve 
had to fight our common enemy—man. 

“It has given me great pleasure to see women 
combining together in order to fight their battles 
better. One hundred years ago women had no op- 
portunity for education and advancement, but the 
combination of the modern women for the purpose 
of demanding their rights has made it easier for 
you and me. 

UNIONS LIGHTEN WOMEN’S WORK. 

“By your unions you. make the world understand 
the things you are fighting for and you make the 
world better and happier. I hope you will be suc- 
cessful in everything good and right which you 
undertake.” 

The league also has made arrangements to fur- 
nish public library books to members on Sunday, 
making use of a messenger squad to deliver the 
books to the different homes. : 

* * * 


In its contest against the unfair Butterick patterns 
and publications, the International Typographical 
“Union has received valuable assistance from many 
quarters. 

In June last Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes (a well- 
known Socialist) was invited by Miss Mary Eleanor 
O’Donnell, managing editor of the Designer, to con- 
tribute to a symposium in that publication and the 
sum of $25 was promised. Mrs. Stokes was about 
to accept the invitation, intending-to give the money 
to The Call Sustaining Fund, when the story of the 
fight between Typographical Union No. 6 (Big Six) 
and the Butterick Company was printed in The Call 
and she saw. that the Designer was one of the But- 
terick publications. She at once sent the following 
letter to. Miss O’Donnell: 

“June 29, 1908. 

“Dear Miss O’Donnell: I have been much occu- 
pied with work, so that your letter escaped me until 
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this morning. I want to thank you very much for 
your kindness in asking me to contribute to the 
symposium for the Designer, ‘What is A True Wo- 
man?’ I assure you that I should be glad to con- 
tribute five hundred words as you suggest, but that 
my desire to help the cause of labor, or at least not 
to injure it, urges me not to take part in this sym- 
posium for the Designer. 

“The Designer, as you know, has refused ‘its 
workers the fair demand for an eight-hour day, and 
the payment of the union scale of wage. 

“I trust that you will understand that I bear no 
animus in the matter, and that I could not, being 
on the side of labor in its battles for greater econ- 


omic freedom, do anything to help the Designer or- 
Sincerely yours, - 


any of the Butterick publications. 
“( Signed) Rose Pastor SToKEs. 
“Miss Mary Eleanor O’Donnell, Managing Editor of 
The Designer, New York City.” 

At almost the same time another of the Butterick 
publications, the New Idea Woman’s Magazine, of 
636 Broadway, through Miss Katharine Leckie, its 
editor, asked Miss Stokes to write a story in which 
the remuneration promised was more than double 
that offered by the Designer, but a refusal was 
given for a similar reason to the one furnished Miss 
O’Donnell. 

* oe & 

The Label Council of the Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Greater New York has for its purpose the starting 
of a systematic movement by the trade unions to 
make the union label necessary to employers as a 
means of selling their goods. It is composed of one 
representative from each woman’s auxiliary to a 
trade_union in the greater city and one representa- 
tive from each trade union having an auxiliary in 
connection therewith. 


Recipes, 

Cuarinc Dish Tomato RuFFite.—One can toma- 
toes, three eggs well beaten; season to taste with 
red pepper and mustard. Add one-half cup of melt- 
ed butter and let whole come to a boil once. Serve 
on toasted crackers. 

Cocoa CakE.—Two eggs, oftie cup of sugar, one 
and one-half cups of flour, one-half cup of butter, 
one-half cup of milk, two tablespoonfuls of cocoa, 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one-half teaspoort- 
ful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. 

Corn CakE.—Mix one cupful of sifted bread flour 
with one-half cup of yellow granulated meal, little 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one table- 
spoonful sugar; stir in’ one cup of milk, one well 
beaten egg and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter; 
beat hard and bake in a quick oven about twenty 
minutes. 

AppLe BatTTER Puppinc.—One egg, one cup of 
sugar, one-half cup of butter; beat the butter and 
sugar together, then add the egg, one-haif pint of 
milk, one pint of flour, two teaspoonfuls yeast pow- 
der sifted in the flour, cut eight apples in quarters 
and stir in the batter. Steam two hours. To be 
eaten with sauce or cream. 

Bakep Ha.isut.—Place several slices ‘ot thin salt 
pork in a baking pan; lay your sliced halibut upon 
it. Over that spread a layer of dressing (such as 
made for turkeys), then another layer of halibut and 
salt pork as before. Dredge with flour, put a little 
water in pan and bake about half an hour. 

PuMPKIN PiE.—For each pie allow one and one- 
half cups stewed and sifted pumpkin, add one-eighth 
teaspoon soda, two tablespoons molasses, one-half 
cup brown sugar, one-half teaspoon salt, same of 
cinnamon and ginger, a little mace, one cup boiling 
milk, two beaten eggs; use deep custard pie plates 
and .bake slowly until rich brown. 

ae A 

A YouTHFuL ExprriMent.—“What.on earth are 
you doing with that little watering can, Tom?” 

“Spwinkling the baby’s head so his hair’ll sprout.” 
—Philadelphia Record. : 


Chas. Lyons 
London Tailor 
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IMMIGRATION IN ITS RELATION TO 
PUBLIC POLICY. 
(Continued from page 1) 


a movement of peoples as this is, in itself, a historic 
event of great magnitude, deserving the most care- 
ful consideration; but what we are concerned with 
is its effect upon and its meaning to the people of 
the United States and the future of our country. 
The problem which confronts us is whether we are 
going to be able to assimilate this vast body of peo- 
ple, to indoctrinate them with our ideals of govern- 
ment, and with our political habits, and also whether 
we can maintain the wages and the standards of 
living among our workingmen in the presence ot 
such a vast and rapid increase of population. 

In what I am about to say I have no reflections 
to cast upon the people of any race or any nation- 
ality, and I say this because it is the practice of the 
demagogue who neither knows nor cares anything 
about the seriousness of this question to endeavor 
to make political capital among voters of forzign 
birth by proclaiming that any effort to deal intelli- 
gently with the question is directed against them in- 
dividually. The question is just as important to the 
citizen of foreign birth who took out his naturaliza- 
tion papers yesterday, and thus cast in his lot and 
the future hopes of his children with the fortunes 
of the United States, as it is to the man whose an- 
cestors settled here two or three hundred years ago. 
To all true Americans, no matter what their race 
or birthplace, this question is of vast moment, in 


the presence of such a vast and rapid increase of - 


population. I shall deal simply with the conditions 
of the problem and the facts of the case, and leave 
it to you to draw your own inferences and determine 
what, in your opinion, ought to be done. 

The thirteen colonies which asserted their inde- 
pendence and compelled England after a long war 
to recognize it were chiefly populated by men of 
the English race, immigrants from England and 
from the lowlands of Scotland. These people were 
in an overwhelming .majority in all the colonies, and 
especially in New England. In New York there 
were the Dutch who had founded the colony. They 
were not very numerous compared with the entire 
population of all the colonies and were practically 
confined to their original settlement. Of kindred 
race with the predominant English, they were a 
strong, vigorous people, and furnished an element 
of great importance and value in the colonial popu- 
lation. 

The population of the country in the meantime 
has changed, largely by the processes of immigra- 
tion, and one of the great problems, both in the 
present and in the future, is to determine whether 
these political institutions, founded more than a cen- 
tury ago, can be adapted to and adopted by the popu- 
lation of the United States as it is today constituted. 

IMMIGRATION FROM IRELAND AND GERMANY. 

The first great immigration was that from Ireland, 
which began in the forties after the Great Famine, 
and which has continued, although in diminishing 
numbers, to the present time. This Irish immigration 
came from all parts of the island, and was no longer 
confined principally to the north, as it had been in 
the colonial days. The-Irish spoke the same lan- 
guage as the people of the United States; they had 
the same traditions of government, and they had for 
centuries associated and intermarried with the people 
of Great Britain. Without dwelling on their proved 
value as an element of the population, it is enough 
to say that they presented no difficulties of assimi- 
lation, and they adopted and sustained our system 
of government as easily as the people of the earlier 
settlement. Ata slightly later period began the great 
German immigration to the United States, followed 
in time by the Scandinavian. There could not be a 
better addition to any population than was furnished 
by both these people. They spoke, it is true, a dif- 
ferent language, but they were of the same race as 
the people who had made themselves masters of 
Great Britain; so they assimilated at once with the 
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péople of the United States, for the process was 
merely a reblending of kindred stocks. But the 
German and the Scandinavian immigration has di- 
minished of late years and, relatively to the other 
races which have recently begun to come, has di- 
minished very greatly. Later than any of these was 
the immigration of French-Canadians, but which has 
assumed large proportions and has become a strong 
and most valuable element of our population. But 
the French of Canada scarcely come within the sub- 
ject we are considering because they are hardly to 
be classed as immigrants in the accepted sense. They 
represent one of the oldest settlements on this con- 
tinent. They have been, in the broad sense, Ameri- 
cans for generations, and their coming to the United 
States is merely a movement of Americans across 
an imaginary line from one part of America to an- 
other. 

Within the last twenty years, however, there has 
been a great change in the proportion of the various 
nationalities emigrating from Europe to the United 
States. The immigrants from Great Britain and Ire- 
land and from Germany and Scandinavia have come 
down in numbers as compared with immigrants from 
countries which, until very recent years, sent no im- 
migrants to America. We have never received, and 
do not now receive, any immigration from Spain 
or any considerable immigration from France and 
Belgium. The great growth in recent years in our 
immigration has been from Italy, from Poland, Hun- 
gary and Russia, from eastern Europe, from sub- 
jects of the Sultan, and is now.extending to the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor. With the exception of 
the Italians, these people have never been amalga- 
mated with or brought in contact with the English- 
speaking people, or with those of France, Germany, 
Holland and Scandinavia, who have built up the 
United States. I except the Italians, not merely be- 
cause their noble literature and splendid art are a 
part of our common inheritance, but because they 
are conspicuously one of the countries which belong 
to what is known as western civilization. They, like 
ourselves, are the heirs of the civilization of ancient 
Rome, and until one has traveled in eastern Europe 
and studied the people, one does not realize how 
much this signifies. 

I am not concerned here with whether the civil- 
ization of Rome was better than that of Byzantium, 
or of the Orient, or of China. I merely state the fact 
that the civilization of Rome was a widely different 
civilization from the others, and that was the civil- 
ization whose ideas we have inherited. In eastern 
Europe the people fell heirs, not to the civilization 
of Rome, but to that of Byzantium, of the Greeks 
of the lower empire. As an example of what I 
mean, the idea of patriotism—that is, of devotion to 
one’s country—is Roman, while the idea of devotion 
to the emperor, the head of the state, is Byzantine. 
I point out these differences merely as conditions of 
the problem of assimilation which we have presented 
to us. 

THE RIGHT OF CONGRESS TO LEGISLATE. 


I wish next to call your attention to the manner 
in which this question of immigration has been dealt 
with by the successive laws passed by Congress. Let 
me begin by making clear one point which I think 
is sometimes overlooked. Every independent nation 
has, and must have, an absolute right to determine 
who shall come into the country, and, secondly, who 
shall become a part of its citizenship, and on what 
terms. We can not, in fact, conceive of an indepen- 
dent nation which does not possess this power, for 
if one nation can compel another to admit its people, 
the nation thus compelled is a subject and dependent 
nation. The power of the American people to deter- 
mine who shall come into this country, and on what 
terms, is absolute, and by the American people, I 
mean its citizens at any given moment, whether na- 
tive born or naturalized, whose votes control the 
government.. I state this explicitly because there 
seems to be a hazy idea in some minds that the in- 
habitants of other countries have a right, an inal- 
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1enable right, to come into the United States. No 
one has a right to come into the United States, or 
beceme part of its citizenship, except by permission 
of the people of the United States. The power, 
therefore, of Congress as representing all the people, 
is absolute, and they can make any laws they deem 
wise, from complete prohibition down, in regard 
to immigration. 

The laws regulating immigration*are of two kinds 
—restrictive and -selective. The only restrictive 
legislation in regard to immigration into the United 
States is that which is to be found in the Chinese 
exclusion acts. All the rest of our immigration 
legislation, although it has a somewhat restrictive 
effect very often, is purely selective in character. 
We have determined by law that the criminal and the 
diseased, that women imported for immoral pur- 
poses and laborers brought here under contract shall 
be excluded, and we also undertake to exclude what 
are known as “assisted immigrants,” those whose 
expenses are paid for them by others, whether indi- 
viduals, corporations, or' governments, because it is 
believed that such immigrants are paupers and likely 
to become a public charge. 

It must be remembered that these laws are largely 
preventive, and that the number of diseased, pauper, 
and criminal immigrants actually excluded and de- 
ported are only a very small part of these classes 
who would come if there were no such laws, but who 
never leave Europe for the United States because 
these laws exist. 

THE NECESSITY OF SELF PROTECTION. 


Of the wisdom of all these measures which shut 
out the undesirable immigrants just described I do 
not think there is much question anywhere, but there 
is great resistance to their enforcement, especially 
from interested parties like steamship companies 
and large employers who desire an unlimited supply 
of cheap labor. So far as the diseased immigrants 
go, the laws are pretty thoroughly enforced, although 
there is a continual pressure, for sentimental reasons, 
to set the law aside and admit the physically unfit 
in special cases which constantly recur. To those who 
resist our immigration laws and who strive to make 
political capital by opposing them, as well as to all 
law-abiding and liberty-loving Americans, I would 
in this connection point out some of the results of 
our still inadequate statutes and of our inefficient en- 
forcement of those which exist. Within the past few 
weeks we have seen a beloved priest, devoted to good 
works, brutally murdered while in the performance 
of his sacred functions by an alien immigrant. We 
have seen a murderous assault by an alien immigrant 
upon the chief of police ofa great city, not to avenge 
any personal wrong, but because he represented law 
and order. Every day we read in the newspapers of 
Savage murders by members of secret societies com- 
posed of alien immigrants. Can we doubt, in the 
presence of such horrible facts as these, the need of 
stringent laws and rigid enforcement, to exclude the 
criminals and the anarchists of foreign countries 
from the United States? The exclusion of criminals 
is now very imperfect and one of the efforts of the 
Immigration Commission is to get sufficient infor- 
mation to enable us to make laws on this all-impor- 
tant point which shall be effective. The laws against 
contract labor are constantly evaded, but the immi- 
gration act passed last year provided an annual ap- 
Propriation of $50,000, which is to be used in the 
enforcement of the clause excluding contract laborers, 
the importance of which can not be overestimated. 
The laws against assisted immigrants are also, I 
am sorry to say, in a great measure ineffective 
owing to the ease of evasion, and here again, we 
hope, by the investigations of the Immigration Com- 
mission, to secure information which shall enable us 
to make decided improvements in this direction, 


THE PERMANENCY OF THE PROBLEM. 


The question of immigration is emphatically one 
of a permanent character. There can be no finality 
in. our legislation, which must in the nature of the 
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case be constantly open to improvement in its provi- 
sions and in administrative arrangements. There is also 
a growing and constantly active demand for more 
restrictive legislation. This demand rests on two 
grounds, both equally important. One is the effect 
upon the quality of our citizenship,.caused by the 
rapid introduction of this vast and practically un- 
restricted immigration, and the other the effect of 
this immigration upon rates of wages and the stand- 
ard of living among our working people. The first 
ground is too large and too complex to be discussed 
in a brief address, but the second is so obvious that 
it is easy to make “it -understood in a few words. I 
have always regarded high wages and high standards 
of living for our working people as absolutely neces- 
sary to the success of our form of government, 
which is a- representative democracy. It is idle to 
suppose that those rates of wages can be maintained 
and those standards of living be held up to the point 
where they ought to be kept if we throw our labor 
market open to countless hordes of cheaper labor 
from all parts of the globe. This incompatibility 
between American standards of living and unre- 
stricted immigration became apparent to the great 
mass of our people in the case of the Chinese, and 
the result was the Chinese exclusion acts. 


A STATESMAN’S OBJECTIONS TO ASIATIC LABOR. 


But what applies to the Chinese applies equally 
to all Asiatic labor. We have heard a great deal 
lately about Japanese immigration, but it is not a 
subject which ought to lead, or which will lead to any 
ill-feeling between the two countries. Japan now, 
by imperial edicts, excludes working men of all na- 
tions except under strict restrictions in a few of 
what are known as treaty ports, and she excludes 
the Chinese altogether. Japan does not expect, and 
no nation can expect, that she should have the right 
to force her people on another nation, and there is 
no more cause for offense in the desire of our people 
in the western states to exclude Japanese immigrants 
than there is in the Japanese edicts which now ex- 
clude our working people from Japan. Moreover, 
the sentiment of our people is not peculiar to the 
United States. It is, if anything, more fervent in 
British Columbia than in California. The people 
of Australia exclude the Chinese just as we do, 
and it may as well be frankly stated that the white 
trace will not admit Asiatic labor to compete with 
their own in their own countries. Nothing is more 
fatal in this connection than to make trite economic 
arguments and talk about the survival of the fittest. 
The white race of western America, whether in 
Canada or in the United States, will not suffer 
the introduction of Asiatic labor, and as for the 
saying “the survival of the fittest,” the people 
who use that phrase never complete it. The whole 
statement is “the survival of the fittest to survive,” 
which is something very different from the sur- 
vival of what is abstractly the best. If I may use 
an illustration employed by Mr. Speaker Reed I 
can make my point clear to your minds. The bull of 
Bashan is always spoken of as a singularly noble 
animal, and the little minnow, or shiner which you 
can see in shallow water anywhere on our coast, is 
a much lower form of life; but if you cast the bull 
of Bashan and the minnow together into the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean the bull will drown and the 
minnow will survive in that environment. Yet is 
the bull of Bashan none the less the nobler animal? 
In the environment of Chinese labor our labor could 
not long survive as we desire it to exist and there- 
fore, by an overmastering instinct our people of the 
west are determined not to admit Asiatic labor to 
this country, whether it is Chinese, Japanese, or 
Hindoo. I think that bye and bye our working 
people of the eastern states will begin to question 
whether they desire to have Arabs, who I see are 
planning to come in large numbers, and other people 
from Asia Minor and the. west of Africa, pour into 
this country. I do not intend to argue this question, 


| but merely to call attention to some facts for con- 
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sideration, and this ominous fact which I have just 
mentioned is one. 
THE QUESTION OF THE ILLITERATE. 

Many people believe that we should also go a step 
further in our general legislation and add ignorance 
io poverty, disease, and criminality as a valid ground 
for exclusion. Congress passed a bill containing a 
provision of this sort, which was vetoed by Mr. 
Cleveland. The same provision has come up again 
and again and has passed the Senate more than once. 
Those who advocate it maintain that it excludes in 
practice, and with few exceptions, only undesirable 
mmigrants. Here, again, I shall not attempt to ar- 
gue the question with you, but will merely point out 
the number of persoris who. would have been ex- 
cluded since 1896 if the illiterates over 14 years 
of age had been thrown out. During that period 
the illiterates who, by their own admission, could 
neither read nor write in any language numbered 
1,829,320. 

The only thing I desire to say on this point is 
that nothing is more unfounded than the statement 
that this exclusion is aimed at any race or any class. 
It is aimed at no one but the ignorant, just as the 
provision in regard to the diseased immigrants is 
aimed only at the diseased, but it is unquestionably 
restrictive, and it therefore meets with the bitter 
resistance of the steamship companies from whom, 
directly or indirectly, come nine-tenths of all the agi- 
tation and opposition to laws affecting immigration. 

I have tried in all I have said to give the statistics, 
the conditions, the facts, and the past results involved 
in this great question. As I have already said more 
than once, I shall make no argument and draw no 
conclusion. I leave it to you to make your own in- 
ferences and reach your own decisions. I say only 
this: That to every working man and to every citi- 
zen of the United States, whether native born or 
naturalized, to whom the quality of our citizenship 
and the future of our country are dear, there is no 
question before the American people which can be 
compared with this in importance; none to which they 
should give such attention or upon which they should 
seek to express themselves and to guide their_repre- 
sentatives more explicitly and more earnestly. 
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Spencer, 120; Chas. Schuppert, 121; John W. Hogan, 
122, 

Executive and Arbitration Committee (thirteen to 
be elected): Chas. Schilling, 146; Henry Huber, 
108; Chas. Erickson, 85; Owen E. Henley, 63; John 
O'Fallon, 89; John Spillane, 72; Edw. H. Misner, 
119; George A. Tracy, 137; Benj. B. Rosenthal, 104; 
Patrick O’Brien, 137; F. J. Steffen, 59; Anton Wahl, 
68; John J. Breslin, 99; Burt LaRue, 106; A. L. 
Post, 73; James Bowlan, 113; John W. Sweeney, 
121; Ernest L. Reguin, 104. 

Delegates to Asiatic Exclusion League: C. H. 
Parker, 113; Andrew J. Gallagher, 119; Henry Hu- 
ber, 118. ; 

Organizing Committee: John O. Walsh, 129; 
Richard Cornelius, 120; John W. Sweeney, 4; Jas. 
P. White, 18; Henry Huber, 3; Jas. Hopkins, 4. 

Label Committee: Leo Michelson, 119; Walter 
Macarthur, 118; A. E. Kenny, 116; Robert Jones, 
110; Sarah Hagan, 121; Samuel Taback, 110; Fred 
J. Pratt, 112; Henry Knobel, 110; Harry Cantrowith, 
108; A, L. Post, 109; Martin Noonan, 112. 


‘LABOR CLARION. 
TRADES UNION PUBLICITY. 


1. Why the Union Should Advertise. 
BY REV. CHARLES STELZLE. 

How can a man be expected to join a labor union 
of which he has not heard, excepting in a manner 
which is repelling, and how can he be attracted to 
the union unless he feels that the union can give 
him that which he really needs? 

There is no doubt that the average workingman 
is honestly trying to better his condition. But to 
whom shall he turn? On all sides there are indi- 
viduals and agencies and organizations which are 


making bids to him. To which of these shall he 


listen? Each of them declare that they are the best, 
and in some cases, the only enterprise which can sat- 
isfy all the longings which live men possess. It is 
up to the labor union to prove what it can ac- 
complish for him. 

It must be assumed that the average man is sincere. 
He must be given credit for common honesty. In 
that case, if he has not been won to the labor 
union, it must be largely the labor union’s fault. It 
has not made its proposition attractive enough. It 
has failed to appeal to that man’s best judgment. It 
is folly to denounce the man in such a case, because 
he has not joined the labor union. 

It must never be forgotten that there is no law, 
and there will never be such a law, wihch will com- 
pel men to join the labor union. The trades union 
can have nothing but its merits upon which to de- 
pend in seeking to secure a greater membership. 
It is thus placed in the position of a solicitor, an 
advertiser, who must so attractively and so convinc- 
ingly present his’ proposition, that it will appeal to 
those who have a perfect right to buy or not to buy. 

It is largely because some unions have failed to 
appreciate their position in this matter, that they 
have either failed to grow, or they have in their 
ranks many dissatisfied individuals who were liter- 
ally forced into the organization under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which may have been perfectly legiti- 
mate, but which did not include an argument which 
rested the mind of the candidate, nor convinced him 
of the entire wisdom of the step. It’s the business 
of the trades union, then, to prove that it actually 
expresses, better than any other organization, the 
hopes and the aspirations of the toilers. 

It will be agreed that the labor union is not being 
given the credit to which it is entitled by outsiders 
with reference to its history and its present achieve- 
ments. It is plainly the business of the labor union 
to make these known to the world. This involves 
an advertising campaign which must be worthy of 
the importance of the situation. 

The labor union should be so advertised that the 
world may know that its adherents are not ashamed 
of its work. To engage whole-heartedly in a move- 
ment which shall reveal the fact that its member- 
ship actually believes in the labor union, will do 
much toward making the outsider take more stock 
in it. 

The labor union should advertise because men 
must be reached where they are. If they will not 
come to the labor union, the labor union must be 
brought to them. There is no other way. 

The labor union should advertise because the 
method is successful in legitimate business enter- 
prise. To narrate the story of modern business 
advertising would seem like a fairy tale. The trades 
union may be similarly advertised, and with even 
greater success, because it already has at command, 
in its membership, millions of advertising agents, 
who, if properly trained, might become centers of 
influence in behalf of organized labor. 

—————_@a—_______ 

Certain Sure.—“Only fools are certain, Tommy, 
wise men hesitate.” 

“Are you sure, uncle?” 

“Yes, my boy; certain of it."—The Tatler. 

_ 

Union men should demand Blue Diamond and 

Nickel In union-made cigars. cal 


Summer Suitings 


AT 15 TO 20 PER CENT LESS 
THAN USUAL PRICES 


Our large fall stock of imported | 
and domestic suitings is now ar- 
riving and for the next thirty days 
we make the above liberal money 
saving reductions. Furthermore 
we give you the same findings 
and trimmings and high class, 
union workmanship as usual. 


cof First-Class 
: Union 
Tailors 
=| Employed 


Kelleher= Browne 
The Irish Tailors 


Open Seventh & Market 
Seinaii¢orconk Tel. Market 3306 


Established 1853 Largest on Paoifio Coast 


27 TENTH STREET, S. F. 


- 1158 McAllister Street, San Francisco 
Branches : 1348 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
1164 Broadway, Oakland 


Highest Class Work 
Moderate Prices Quick Delivery 


Blankets and Curtains Cleaned by Antiseptic Process 


Men’s Suits in 48 Hours 
PHONE US—MARKET 1620 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


26 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital ................. - -$1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash....... -$1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds ........ $1,453,983.62 
Deposits, June 30, 1908......... $34,474,554.23 


Total Assets ..........0e000. 

Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells, Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m. and Saturday ev- 
enings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. for 
receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President, 
Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 
Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, J. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse and 
W. S. Goodfellow. : 
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Single subscriptions...... .seee+- $1.00 a year 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address must be received at publica- 
tion office not later than Monday in order to be made 
for current week. When giving notice of such 
changes, state old address as well as new. 


. Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, Cal., as 
second class matter. 
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The attention of readers is called to the con- 
tributed articles in this issue. The theme of immi- 
gration is one of interest to all, for it affects the 
country’s progress. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
article should be read from beginning to end, for 
he entertainingly deals with the subject, and his 
references to Asiatic immigration show a breadth of 
statesmanship in discussing the question. It is to 
be hoped the local gentlemen who profess to be- 
lieve that exclusion of Asiatics is wanted by union- 
ists alone will read the Senator’s statement. An- 
other point made is the attitude of the steamship 
companies and corporations in attempting to defeat 
the objects of the immigration laws. Of course we 
were more or less aware of the position taken, but 
the expert testimony adds to the arraignment of 
the labor movement in the connection. 

The Rev. Charles Stelzle of the Department of 
Labor of the Presbyterian Church is writing a 
series of articles on “Trade Union Publicity.” He 
advocates attractive and modern methods in placing 
the organizations of workers before non-unionists. 

H. A. M’Anarney tells of the “Benefits” of the 
labor movement. It is undoubtedly true that there 
is opportunity to deal exhaustively with the bene- 
ficial aspects. The public hears of the efforts to 
decrease hours and raise wages, but, speaking gen- 
erally, does not know of the sick and death benefits, 
of the many associations in our ranks to aid the 
distressed, of the old-age pension fund, and the 
homes for the aged and invalid—in short, of the 
humanitarian side of organized labor. 

The other articles cover a wide field, and will, it 
is hoped, prove both instructive and entertaining. 
In issues to come there will appear contributions 
from special writers, and our readers are invited to 
participate. 


Resolutions condemning an attack on the local 
union of Boot and Shoe Workers and the Inter- 
national officers appear on the first page. 

It was deemed advisable at first to treat the docu- 
ment with the contempt it deserves, but when it 
was found that shoe merchants were exhibiting the 
circulars to customers in attempts to discourage the 
demand for fair products, it became evident that 
the best course to pursue was to place the labor 
movement on record. It is believed the effusion 
under discussion came from a non-union source, 
and that its sole object is to hurt the sale of union- 
made boots and shoes. The effort will prove as 
unsuccessful as it did on a former occasion. In next 
week’s Lazor Crarion will appear a story of an 
attempt to locate the alleged secretary of the “Boot 
and Shoe Makers White Labor League.” 

To the unionist who knows of the contest be- 
tween the boot and shoe workers for international 
office, who is acquainted with the clear record of 
John F. Tobin, and who realizes the potency of the 
union stamp to create a demand for the product of 
fair conditions, there is no need to deny the charges 
made in the dark, 


LABOR CLARION. 


THE PEOPLE AND THE UNITED RAIL- 
ROADS. 


Two items of more than usual interest to the com- 
munity appeared in the papers during the present 
week. Every man, woman and child is concerned 
in the question of transportation, and the cars are 
a factor in social and industrial life that make for 
comfort and convenience. 


The yearly report of the Coroner of the City and 
County of San Francisco shows that eighty-one per- 
sons were. killed during the twelve months ending 
August Ist by the street cars. The electric cars 
claimed seventy-eight and the cable was responsible 
for three deaths. This is an appalling showing. There 
should be some remedy for such a condition of 
affairs. An average of nearly seven deaths a month 
is a drain on citizenship that should and could be 
avoided. It is impossible to avoid accidents in the 
hurry and bustle of a busy city, but there is a decided 
difference between the unavoidable and the to-be- 
avoided. 


There are too many boys on the cars of San Fran- 
cisco—young fellows who are unable to control the 
heavy vehicles placed in their charge, and who evi- 
dently lack that experience in the transportation bus- 
iness that public safety demands. We have all seen 
the youthful motormen, with caps stuck jauntily on 
the sides of their heads, racing along our thorough- 
fares. The main idea of these employees seems to 
be to “whoop her up,” as they occasionally express 
themselves. If some staid citizen gets in the way, 
it is of course to be regretted, but there is certainly 
no sympathy extended by the United Railroads cor- 
poration. One evident need is the best men obtain- 


able for such important work as transporting people 
from one section to another, and the service should 
not be given over to rewarding those who may have 
performed their “duty” in days gone by. A still 
greater need is the operation of the car lines by the 
It has been 


people themselves. This can be done. 
done successfully in many cities. 

The next item that attracts attention is the ten- 
hour order of the United Railroads, which went into 
effect last Monday morning. For some time the 
move had been under contemplation, and the General 
Manager first tried a notice signed by a subordin- 
ate, to see how it would be taken. While there was 
considerable dissatisfaction, yet the unorganized con- 
dition of the road prevented concerted action. The 
rule has been extended all over the system, and 
skilled men at the different trades have had their 
hours lengthened from eight and nine to ten each 
day. In one or two car barns, men left their em- 
ployment sooner than submit to such a backward 
innovation. 

It will be remembered that the Arbitration Board 
settled the hours of these men, in the minds of the 
people, at least. It was agreed that, with the ex- 
ception of one branch, the eight-hour day should pre- 
vail. There is no question of where the public 
stands in this connection. When men have secured 
eight hours as a maximum, and the General Manager 
of a corporation openly states that a strike abrogates 
all conditions surrounding employment and straight- 
way lengthens the working day two hours, it is a 
regrettable step to take. Not only that, the com- 
munity loses in every way. There is no doubt of the 
ability of the car company to pay good wages and 
work eight hours. There are few cities in the world 
where the cars are used as extensively as in San 
Francisco. One can hear the money turn over in the 
coffers of the corporation. It was admitted before 
the Board that the company was able to abide by 
any decision rendered. (The difference between 
“able” and “willing” was not noted.) 

Men are out of employment as a result of length- 
ening the workday. The community suffers when 
the leisure that rightfully belongs to mechanics is 
taken away. Good citizenship is imperiled by the 
attitude of the United Railroads Company, and we all 
suffer when there is absolutely no occasion to do so. 
If the Arbitration Board decided upon eight hours 


a couple of years ago, and the public has long in- 
dorsed the finding, then the company has no moral 
right to consider its own selfishness and greed as 
paramount. 

If the crafts had been organized as they were, the 
ten-hour law would not be in force and effect. The 
corporation is simply taking advantage of the weak 
position of its employees. It thinks that they ‘are 
unable to defend themselves, and that the company 
is the sole arbiter of how many hours should be 
worked and what money should be paid. The trade 
union is the hope of men engaged in working for a 
livelihood. The foregoing is tribute enough of the 
necessity of combining one with another for not 
merely self-protection, but as a bulwark against the 
cult of oppression. 

——————_ Qs 
LABOR DAY NEWS. 


The work of preparing the special edition of the 
Lasor Carton is proceeding satisfactorily. Unions 
are engaging space to tell their histories, and many 
extra copies of the paper have been ordered. E., J; 
Wood is in charge of the advertising department, 
and he is doing his best to make a complete success 
of the edition. 

The Labor Day Committee of the Labor Council 
met last Tuesday evening and decided upon the for- 
mation of the parade. All unions will be notified to 
be ready to march at 9:45 a.m. The first division 
will congregate on Montgomery Street, with right 
resting on Market; second division—Kearny street, 
right resting on Market; third division—Grant 
avenue, right resting on Market; fourth division— 
Stockton street, right resting on Market. The parade 
will move exactly at 10 a. m. 

Arrangements have been made to police the line 
of march, and ropes will be extended along the 
city’s main thoroughfare. 

Over fifty unions have voted to parade. ‘There are 
about sixty organizations to hear from. Probably 
between 15,000 and 20,000 men and women will fol- 
low the lead of the Grand Marshal. It is estimated 
there will be about ten floats. 

A sub-committee was empowered to see whether 
the Naval Pavilion at Eighth and Market streets is 
suitable as a hall for holding the literary exercises. 
If not, some other place will be selected. 

The colors for the regalia of the grand marshal 
and his aides will be red, white and blue. The 
division marshals will wear blue, and their aides to 
the grand marshal red and white. The aides to 
division marshals will have gold sashes. All these 
officials, and the marshals of unions, will be mounted. 

Joseph Guinee, E. Ellison and H. Cantrowith were 
appointed a committee to award the prizes to unions 
turning out seventy-five per cent of their member- 
ship. 

The committee of citizens selected to award the 
prize for the union making the best appearance, 
for the most appropriate float and the finest union 
label display are: Judge Edward P. Shortall, Mr. 
R. Prager, Mr. L. S. Moore of Whitehead-Hoag Co., 
Mr. A. Katschinski, Jr., and Mr. Ernest R. Howell of 
the Central Theatre. 

ee ae 

There will be a social dance and entertainment 
given by the Twentieth Century Club on Saturday 
evening, August 15th, in the Labor Temple Hall. It 
will afford opportunity for recreation and at the same 
time enable those who attend to help along a good 
work. The club includes women and girls engaged 
in industrial pursuits, and its membership is not 
confined to the unions. There are thousands in San 
Francisco who have no chance to affiliate with a 
trade organization, and whose need of assistance 


and an exemplification of the spirit of fraternalism 
is evident. 


The Board of Directors of the Hall Association 
decided last Wednesday evening to invite the 
women’s auxiliaries of trade unions to use one of 
the halls some afternoon during each month as the 
guest ofthe Board. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX, 

A paragrapher in the San Francisco News Letter 
pays his respects to the Labor Council. He tells of 
the “consulting engineers” of the Council approving 
4 municipal water system, while at the same time 
they set their “brazen faces” against the purchase of 
the Spring Valley plant. The membership of the 
~ntral body is referred to in the style that once 
csused a jury of citizens to render a verdict that 
scine men could not be blamed if they resorted to ex- 

une methods to protect themselves and the good 
ame of those dear to them. The “gentleman” then 

ceeds as follows: “Unfortunately this country 
is too free. There should be laws to suppress the 
Prontery of the ignorant. These horny-tongued 
sants should be taught to know their place and 

, respect the opinions of their betters. If I had 

way, I would compel them to doff their hats to 

e whenever they met me in the street, as was their 
habit in the presence of their superiors in ‘the old 
country.’ ” 

‘he foregoing is a specimen of the literary effort 
of a good deal that appears in two or three of the 
ocal weeklies (and weaklies). It would be interesting 
to see the manipulator of the pen in question, to as- 
certain his pedigree and characteristics. We know 

is reputation. The Labor Council has long approv- 
ed municipal ownership of the water system, and so 
have scores of men not associated with the labor 
movement who have made a life study of the ques- 
tion. No attempt will be made here to present these 
names. Doubtless they would not be recognized by 
the News Letter scribbler. The attempt to foist an 
antiquated water system on the “dear public” at an 
exorbitant price merits disapproval, and the efforts 
to bring a supply of pure water from the high Si- 
erras will undoubtedly meet with the Council’s ap- 
proval, should the matter come up for discussion. 
In these two respects the members of the Council 
show their loyalty to the common good, and are not 
hound by coin requirements and considerations to en- 
deavor to ridicule and abuse. 

Time is too short to permit of more than passing 
reference to the caddishness of the penny-a-liner who 
thinks the country too free, and writes of “superi- 
ors” and “hat doffing” with a king-like abandon. He 
is evidently a remnant of the old-time nobility. The 


best thing for him is a movement the very opposite. 


of that implied by “doffing the hat”—a motion quick 
and earnest of a pedal nature. 


The Los Angeles Times of July 19th, under the 
heading “Japs Cause Trouble,” says: “Japanese help 
has given fruit growers a great déal of trouble about 
Santa Paula this season. The Japs have struck often 
or quit from pure cussedness, recklessly violating 


their contracts. One grower had to get a number 
of Russians to help him out.” 

The Asiatic has many ardent supporters in South- 
ern California. The Times has lauded him for his 
virtues and decried and derided those who asserted 
that the country would be better off without his 
presence, Here is evidently unbiased testimony to 
bear out all the contentions of the exclusionists. In 
every section of California where the Jap has gained 
the upper hand he is showing his unworth. Useful 
for his cheapness while in the minority, he proves 
beth unreliable and a detriment whenever ‘opportin- 
ity has given him the chance to prove the assertions 
of his defenders. The only reason on earth why the 
Asiatic is preferred by those most opposed to or- 
gunizations of workers is the cheapness of the yellow 
or brown man. When it is found that the objections 
of those favoring a white country have great weight, 
there is but a half-hearted response to the call of 
duty. We read of mass meetings in Simpson Taber- 
nacle in Lys Angeles to uphold Asiatic immigration, 
but the sittle paragraph quoted from the Times is a 
sermon in itself. It tells the story. 

It is surprising what changes come over men 
Within a few years. John P. Irish is known as a 
tabid opponent of Asiatic exclusion. A few weeks 
ago he debated the subject with Walter Macarthur 


before a club of women, and went to the extreme of 


attacking an alleged moral delinquency of a white 
member of the community who is in favor of the 
anti-Asiatic policy. Some of the members of the 
club commented upon this atack and wanted 
to know what it had to do with the 
subject under discussion. To get back to John P. 
Irish. In last week’s LaBor CLARION appeared an ar- 
ticle on “The Patriotism of Asiatic Exclusion” that 
gave the gentleman’s views as expressed over his 
own signature a few years ago. Irish was as bitter 
as a man could possibly be. Listen to this paragraph 
from his pen: “Chinese cheap labor! here is a tragedy 
—alongside this wifeless, childless, Christless labor, 
the white toiler with his wife and weans competes 
in vain.” The way the gentleman wrote about the 
sexual relations of the Chinese, their foul sleeping 
places, the fact that they “live on twenty dollars a 
year,” and kindred objections, is surprising in view 
of his present attitude, although he has been charged 
editorially by one of the morning papers with taking 
his position today for other than merely “brother- 
hood of man” reasons! Here are three sentences 
written by Mr. Irish in the State Free Press of 
Iowa City, Iowa, that wouldn’t be duplicated today 
by any member of the Asiatic Exclusion League 
(the sentiments would be approved but the language 
would be choicer): “So the white laboring class is 
festered out, livid with the leprosy of the Chinese 
curse, rotting with the cancer which grows and 
thrives as they decay. This is a sketch of the effects 
of Mongolian labor on this Coast. The picture is 
underdrawn, it is not colored.” 

It seems to be up to John while he is following 
Bryan around the country, and incidentally drawing 
a salary for labors (?) performed as Naval Collector 
of the Port of San Francisco, to deliver a lecture 
or two on the evils of the deadly parallel. 


A Berkeley contractor named George L. Mohr has 
joined the noble army of free and independents. 
He is for the “open shop,” and nails his ultimatum 
to the wall with the following declaration: “This is 
an American country, and I will eniploy whom I 
please. Union or non-union, Catholic or Protestant, 
their mouths have to be filled and their families sup- 
ported, and the only criterion I shall have on this 
job is competency.” In another place he declares 
his intention of giving everyone “an equal show.” 

There are some statements made by Mr. Mohr that 
are undoubtedly true. This is an American country. 
As to his right to do as he pleases, he will find that 
desire in the midst of an environment of law, cus- 
tom and necessity. His wish to have none but com- 
petent men is proper, and any union that gainsays 
him nay is unfamiliar with a cardinal principle of 
the movement. It is likewise true that the mouths 
of Catholics and Protestants have to be filled. The 
only difficulty that too many try to overcome is the 
hope to keep them well filled on the one hand and 
not too well filled on the other. If Mr. Mohr is 
setting himself up as a guide post for the payment 
of competent men, he is making a mistake. Another 
contractor will come along and underbid him to get 
a job. It’s done every day in the week, and the only 
reason why prices are not cut lower in many in- 
stances is because of the institution known as the 
union. Now if Mr. Contractor No. 2 takes advan- 
tage of the condition of the labor market and offers 
men a shade less than Mr. Mohr pays, what is Mr. 
Mohr going to do next time he has to compete with 
No. 2? Why, he’s going to meet the cut. And the 
game may go on indefinitely, and the gentleman will 
wake up some morning with a clear and comprehen- 
sive idea that he stepped off on the wrong foot when 
he tried to set himself up as a beacon in the indus- 
trial world. He means well, but his competitors will 
refuse to follow. In the meantime, the mouths of 
Catholics and Protestants and Jews and everybody 
else will gradually have space for filling purposes, 
until Mr. Mohr and the other “open shoppers” realize 
their dependence on everyone else in order to get 
along with the community in general. 


' Mr. Petry’s health had been poor. 


NOTES FROM OAKLAND. 

Charles W. Petry, business representative and 
financial secretary of the Oakland Federated Trades, 
was stricken with apoplexy about three weeks ago 
while spending a vacation in Camp Meeker. For 
some time prior to leaving for the Russian River, 
At present his 
condition is precarious, but it is the intention to send 
the sick man to a sanitarium in Santa Rosa, and 
his many friends in the labor movement hope that 
medical care and attention will restore him to his 
one-time robust health. 

George Jensen, president of the Federated Trades, 
and J. E. Josselyn, recording secretary, are looking 
after the interests of the central body while Mr. Pe- 
try is on the sick list. The latter is receiving his full 
salary each week, and his work will be attended to 
until he is able to return to the post of duty. These 
little incidents mean much. They illustrate the fra- 
ternal side of the movement. In many lines of bus- 
iness a sick man is immediately cut off from his 
income, 

The organizations across the Bay are moving 
along smoothly, with the exception of Local No. 70 
of the Brotherhood of Teamsters. The manager of 
the People’s Express has given notice that on and 
after August 3d the wages of teamsters will be re- 
duced 50 cents a day, and the overtime rate cut from 
50 cents to 35 cents an hour. No. 70 held a meeting 
last Tuesday evening and decided to resist the re- 
duction, and the men will be kept at work until the 
next pay-day in order that every opportunity may be 
given the express company to reconsider its ex- 
pressed determination. If the reduction is actually 
placed into effect, every man will leave his post. The 
other employers are satisfied, and one of the head 
officials of the People’s concern is not in sympathy 
with the attitude assumed by his colleague. The 
Oakland local is to be congratulated on its starid, 
and especially for the wisdom displayed in keeping 
at work until the very last minute in the endeavor 
to reach an understanding. If industrial trouble en- 
sues, there is no doubt that other organizations will 
become involved, and it is to be hoped that the 
futility of trying to reduce wages that are not high 
will soon become apparent to the manager of the 
company. 

D. M. Witt and A. M. Thompson were elected dele- 
gates from Oakland Teamsters’ Local, No. 70, to the 
California State Federation of Labor Convention. 

———_@q—_————— - 
LIABILITY ACT IN DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 


The employers’ liability act of 1906, which the 
United States Supreme Court, in January, held re- 
pugnant to the constitution of the United States and 
non-enforcible in the states, was held constitutional 
as to the District of Columbia by the Court of Ap- 
peals, in the case of Christian A. Hyde, administra- 
trix of Richard Hyde, who sued the Southern Rail- 
way Co. to recover $20,000 for the death of Hyde, 
an employee. The appellate court held that the 
provision of the act relating to the District of Co- 
lumbia was clearly separable from the provision re- 
lating to the States. The amount of recovery under 
the statute is also held to be unlimited and unaffected 
by the District Code, which limits recovery for death 
to $10,000. 

—  — o. 

Practically every foreign country of standing in- 
dustrially has recognized by legislation the principle 
that the workman is entitled to compensation for 
injuries received in the line of duty. Twenty-two 
foreign States or Governments have passed such 
enactments. They are: Austria, Belgium, British 
Columbia, Cape of Good Hope, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Rus- 
sia, South Australia, Spain, Sweden and Western 
Australia. 


Clarence S. Darrow will speak in New York on 
Labor Day on the “Open Shop.” 


SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
Friday, July 31, 1908. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m., President 
Sweeney in the chair; minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved with the following correction: Amend 
the printed minutes by adding after the paragraph 
relating to the consideration of the report of the 
Law and Legislative Committee upon Senate Con- 
stitutional. Amendment No. 1, the following: Fur- 
ther consideration of the report of the committee was 
postponed to August 14, 1908, at 9 p. m. 

CrEDENTIALS—Waiters, P. E. Dempsey, vice E. 
Spahr. Waitresses, Miss Katie Bishoff, vice Lena 
Purling.. Bookbinders, A. Donnelly, vice Jefferson 
O’Connell. Cooks’ Helpers, L. Spinas, vice J. 
Schwarz. Post Office Clerks, Louis DeBow, Wm. 
F. Donovan. Steam Fitters, J. J. Kenny, T. A. 
Reardon. Teamsters, H. Gorman, vice John Mc- 
Laughlin. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Post Office Clerks 
donating to Bottle Caners’ Union. From Leather 
Novelty Workers, informing the Council of the re- 
organization of the local in Oakland. From Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, in 
relation to withdrawal of local union from_Inter- 
national and as to the advisability of chartering of 
Chinese local. Referred to Iron Trades Council— 
From the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. 
of L., relative to affiliation of Metal Trades Section. 
Referred to Secretary—From the Relief and Red 
Cross Association, inviting delegates to inspect the 
new home for aged and infirm. Referred to Execu- 
tive Committee—From the Central Federation of 
Labor of Troy, N. Y., asking for assistance to build 
Labor Temple. 

Moved that the regular order of business be sus- 
pended and that the Council proceed with the elec- 
tion of officers at 9 p. m.; carried. 

Reports oF Unions—Barber Shop Porters—Busi- 
ness dull. Milkers—Business quiet; Guadaloupe 
Dairy still unfair; will notify unions of members 
who patronize said dairy. Upholsterers—Bosses 
still ask for reduction; Bunster-Saxe Company and 
Gough & Co., still buying unfair mattresses. Hack- 
men—Are progressing; thank Council for support. 
Waiters—Business fair; ask unions to aid in dis- 
pute with Vienna Cafe; extend thanks to Allied 
Printing Trades Council for their support. Bottle 
Caners—Are, in the fourteenth week of their strike. 
Cemetery Workers—Expect trouble with Mount 
Olivet Cemetery. Cooks—Business improving. Ty- 
pographical—Donated to Bottle Caners; will take 
a page in Labor Day edition. 

_Executive Commirrre—Reported that it was still 
investigating the complaint of the Milkers’ Union, 
and had appointed a special committee to make an- 
other investigation. The committee recommends 
that the secretary be instructed to inform the Paper 
Makers, Engineers, etc., of Hamilton, Ohio, of ex- 
isting industrial conditions here and regretting our 
inability to donate; also that the communication be 
filed. The resolutions submitted by the Boot and 
Shoe Workers No. 216, were considered, and after 
due investigation the committee recommended that 
the Council indorse same and that they be printed in 
the Lasor CLARION; concurred in. 

Special Meeting of Friday evening, July 31, 1908— 
The sub-committee appointed to investigate the com- 
plaint of the Milkers’ Union reported that apparently 
the Milkers were prosecuting the boycott and the 
following opinion was submitted to the Council: 
Your committee finds that the boycott is being vigor- 
ously prosecuted by the Milkers’ Union, and your 
committee further believes that substantial evidence 
has been adduced to indicate that the boycott could 
be made a success if the Milk Wagon Drivers would 
lend more assistance to the Milkers than they have 
up to this time. Report of committee concurred in. 

Lazsor Day CoMMiITTEE—The committee acting on 
the recommendation of its sub-committee on Ar- 
rangements and Prizes, the following were selected 
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to act as a committee to award the prizes: Mr. 
Prager, Mr. L. S. Moore, Mr. A. Katschinski, Jr., 
Judge Edward P. Shortall, Mr. E. R. Howell. The 
Literary Committee submitted the following names 
as speakers on Labor Day: President John W. 
Sweeney and Geo. A. Tracy; Edward J. Livernash 
as orator of the day. It was decided to erect a 
stand for the Committee on Prizes at either Van 
Ness avenue and Market or at Eighth and Market. 
It was decided that the committee award three 
prizes, as follows: Best appearance, best display 
of label, and best float display. The Secretary of 
the Committee was also instructed to send a cir- 
cular letter to all the unions notifying them that if 
they were too small in numbers to make a showing 
alone, they would be allowed to march with some 
larger organization or join with another small union. 
The committee recommends that a committee of 
three delegates be selected to award the prizes for 
the unions turning out 75 per cent of their member- 
ship. Report of committee concurred in. 

AupitInc ComMMiTTEE—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants ordered drawn for same. 

UNFINISHED Business—Moved that the Council 
levy a boycott on the Sutro Baths; carried. 

The chair appointed the following judges and 
tellers to take charge of the election of officers: 
Judges—Will J. French, K. J. Doyle, A. J. Ray- 
mond, Dominic Kane, John O’Connell. Tellers— 
W. E. King, M. T. Meyers, Chas. M. Gillen, J. J. 
Field, E. H. Lomasney, O. P. Weisgerber, Oscar 
Hinters and E. C. Powers. 

The vote cast was 174. The tellers having com- 
pleted the count, and the Secretary having reported 
the result, the chair declared the following officers 
elected for the ensuing term: President, J. W. 
Sweeney; vice-president, J. M. Scott; secretary, 
Andrew J. Galiagher; financial secretary, J. J. Ken- 
ny; treasurer, D. McLennan; sergeant-at-arms, P. 
O’Brien; trustees, J. Spencer, Chas. Schuppert, John 
Hogan; Law and Legislative Committee, C. H. Par- 
ker, Fred Zimmerman, J. K. Phillips, David War- 
wick; Executive Committee, Chas. Schilling, Henry 
Huber, Chas. Erickson, John O’Fallon, E. H. Misner, 
Geo. A. Tracy, B. B. Rosenthal, Patrick O’Brien, 
J. J. Breslin, Burt LaRue, James Bowlan, J. W. 
Sweeney, E. L. Reguin; Asiatic Exclusion League, 
C. H. Parker, Andrew J. Gallagher, Henry Huber; 
Organizing Committee, J. O. Walsh, R. Cornelius; 
Label Committee, Leo Michelson, Walter Macarthur, 
A. E. Kenny, Robert Jones, Sarah Hagan, Samuel 
Taback, Fred J. Pratt, Henry Knobel, Harry Can- 
trowith, A. L. Post, Martin Noonan. 

The Secretary reported that there were six (6) 
elected on the Organizing Committee but that 17 
ties resulted in the count, and the matter was 
laid over until next meeting of the Council at which 
time it would decide the question. The following 
were elected to the Organizing Committee: J. O. 
Walsh, R. Cornelius, J. W. Sweeney, Jas. P. White, 
Henry Huber, Jas. Hopkins. 

Recerprs—Ship Joiners, $4; Bakery Drivers, $4; 
Firemen, $6; Beer Drivers, $8; Waitresses, $10; 
Telephone Operators, $6; Boot and Shoe Cutters, 
$4; Hatters, $4; Boxmakers and Sawyers, $6; Post 
Office Clerks, $8; Ship Painters, $2; Pie Bakers, $2; 
Mailers, $4; Shoe Clerks, $6; Boat Builders, $2; 
Bottle Caners, $2. Total, $80. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; stenographer, $20; 
postage, $3; P. O’Brien, $10; J. J. Kenny, $15; 
Pacific Carriage Co., $18. Total, $96. 

Adjourned at 12:15 a. m. Respectfully submitted, 

Anpbrew J. GALLacuer, Secretary. 
eS See ee 

Two Kinps or Cotp.—“Hot and cold water, eh?” 
enthused the new arrival in the dressing-room. 

“Nope,” was the answer, “two kinds of cold.”— 
Harper's Weekly. 
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OFFICES FOR UNIONS TO LET. 

Three rooms suitable for Business Agents’ offices, 
for rent, singly or en suite; adjoining Labor Tem- 
ple. Apply J. W, Bonney, Fourteenth and Mission. 


UNION MEN! 


TAKE A HUNCH 
Get in line and see my famous $8.88 union 


made suits. They are worth $12.50 to $15.00 
elsewhere. 


Fourth St. Nez, | 


SORENSEN CO. — 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 
Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 
Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 
Established for ten years on Sixth Si, 
near Mission, now located at 
715 MARKET ST., hear Third 
1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 
2593 Mission St., near 22 


22K, 18K, 14K Gold Wedding Rings 
PHONE CONNECTION TO ALL STORES 


GOLDEN GATE 
COMPRESSED YEAST 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels attached 
for. silverware and picture premiums. Office 
2401 Fillmore Street, San Francisco. 


EE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. The color for 
August is gold on blue. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That ninety per cent of the successful men 
have become so through appearance? 

It is a fact. 

Nothing will add to one’s appearance 
more than a well tailored suit. 


Be my patron and you will never know 
the embarrassment of wearing an unfashion- 
able or ill made suit. 


M. WEINER, Union Tailor 


3005-3007 SIXTEENTH STREET 


PRESIDENT JEANS 


UNION MADE 


SAMUEL & CO. = = = MANUFACTURERS 


the Keg or Bottle. 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Seé that this Label is on 


WHAT IS DONE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 


The results of a study by W. D. P. Bliss of what 
is being done for the unemployed in European coun- 
tries are presented in Bulletin No. 76 of the Bureau 
of Labor, of the Department of Commerce and La- 
por. In their treatment of the problem European 
countries usually recognize three general classes 
of the unemployed—the employable, the unemploy- 
able and the vagrant, the incorrigible, or more or less 
yicious. 

rhe principal agency everywhere for dealing with 
the employable is the employment bureau, both pri- 
yate and public, but colonization and various efforts 
to get men “back to the land” in their home countries 
are also important. 

Public employment bureaus in Germany have 
grown rapidly in the last twenty years, both in 
numbers and efficiency. In a recent year, for ex- 
aniple, according to an official report, there were in 
Germany over 400 public employment bureaus, find- 
ing places in that year for some 550,000 persons. In 
France also the public bureau has become very im- 
portant, the law since 1904 making the maintenance 
of such bureaus compulsory in all towns of 10,000 
or over, 

{n Great Britain a means of relief for the trade- 
union man out of work which has been developed 
to great proportions is the trade union out-of-work 
benefit. 

In the “Ghent” system the trade union out-of-work 
benefit is supplemented by the addition of sums con- 
tributed by the municipal or communal, or in some 
cases the provincial or general government. This 
system has been largely developed throughout Bel- 
gium and has spread to other countries, notably 
France. In Switzerland the attempts to establish a 
system of insurance against unemployment have at- 
tracted much attention, though they can not be said 
to have been successful. 

Great Britain, Germany and France have furnished 
valuable experience in the management of temporary 
relief works. In Germany and to a less extent in 
France the provision of municipal relief works has 
come to be general in the larger cities during the 
winter season. 

In Germany, Switzerland and German Austria 
“home shelters” are organized into a general system 
ot homes or hotels for workingmen traveling in 
search of work in all the larger cities and towns. 
Here workmen can find lodging for a night or two 
either by paying a small sum or, if unable to pay, 
by doing a little work in the morning. These are in 
all cases private institutions, maintained in many 
cases by trade unions, or not infrequently by: religious 
societies, * 

Connected with these home shelters there has been 
developed, particularly in Southern Germany and a 
few other portions of the German Empire, a system 
of smaller relief stations under government admin- 
istration or support. These relief stations are al- 
ready organized in many portions of the Empire in 
such numbers as to be within walking distance of 
each other and all are connected by telephone. A 
workman traveling in search of work can go from 
shelter to shelter and at every point learn in which 
direction he can look for work with the most hope 
of success. If unable to pay for his shelter, he is 
required to work in the morning and travel in the 
afternoon, and the time he can stay at any one shel- 
ter is strictly limited. Legislation has been enacted 
in Prussia looking to the establishment of this 
system all over that kingdom, In the cantons of 
Switzerland, which have accepted the system, and 
in considerable portions of Germany, tramps and 
irresponsible vagrants have largely disappeared from 
the community. 

The most notable efforts in dealing with the un- 
employable are the so-called “labor colonies” of 
Germany and the less known but successful colonies 
of Switzerland. The German colonies, which have 
grown rapidly, so that there are now thirty in vari- 
ous parts of the Empire, are agricultural colonies, 
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maintained almost wholly by private philanthropy, 
where any workman unable to find work can find 
shelter so long as he conforms to the rules of the 
colony. The better grading of various classes of 
labor colonies for various classes of the unemployed 
is the aim of the Swiss colonies, most of which, how- 
ever, are in their beginnings. 

Akin to the labor colonies are the penal colonies, 
notably of Belgium, Switzerland and Holland, to 
which are sent those arrested for begging, persistent 
idleness, and other minor offenses. 

a a es 
A LEAGUE THAT FAVORS WHITE LABOR. 


The Anti-Japanese Laundry League held an en- 
thusiastic meeting on Thursday evening. Many 
communications were received, and reports from 
drivers all indicate the League is making marked 
progress in alienating trade from Japanese laundries. 

The laundry interests of Alameda County have 
decided to send representatives to affiliate, and in- 
dorse the successful methods pursued by the San 
Francisco League. 

Arrangements have been completed for the open 
meeting to be held at 222 Van Ness avenue on Wed- 
nesday evening, August 12th. In addition to musi- 
cal and literary numbers, Congressmen Kahn and 
Hayes, and Judge Maguire have accepted invitations 
to participate. If time permits, dancing will con- 
clude the program. 

The League has made arrangements for a meeting 
of the proprietors of the various French laundries 
of the city on Sunday, August 16th, at 222 Van Ness 
avenue, commencing at 2 p.m. The French laundry 
proprietors report that they are injured to even a 
greater extent by Japanese competition than the 
steam laundries, and are anxious to lend a hand in 
the contest now being waged. 

The Golden Rule Laundry, a Japanese concern, 
advertised its business for sale. On investigation, 
the proprietor claimed he was in ill-health, and de- 
sired to quit the business. To the Atni-Japanese 
campaigners it looks as if the shots they had been 
firing in this direction had begun to be effective. 


—_—____ 6 

Toronto has appointed a campaign committee, with 
a view to securing the 1909 convention of the A. 
F. of L. for Toronto. 
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Cars are now running 


SS ==| to 


arkside 


5 Cent Fare 


4] Prices WILL Ap- 
VANCE RAPIDLY. 

4] Transfer at Ingle- 
side or at 20th Ave., 
and H Street. 


§] See PARKSIDE, or 
wiite. 


Parkside Realty 


Company 


409 Crocker Building, S. F. 


GANT BUST EY 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonaut SHIRES 


SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 


SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 


The importance of advocating the desirability of a permanent 
down-town shopping district cannot be too strongly emphasized. 


It means the centralization of the city’s business, and it will add 
much to the convenience of the San Francisco shopper. There 
is only one way of bringing this important change about, and that 
is to encourage the down-town shopping movement. We have 
long since accepted Market Street as the natural retail center of 
the city, a fact best demonstrated by our immediate return to a 
location which at the time seemed almost hopeless. Nothing will 
help to build up the down town district more than the patronage 
of the buying public and it is as much to your interest as it is to 


ours. 


SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 
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SHOP DOWN-TOWN. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE: 
UNION. 


Headquarters and Secretaries’ office, 68 Haight 
street. 
NOTICE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the union will be 
held on Thursday, August 13, 1908, at 1 p. m. sharp, 
in the headquarters (Orpheus Hall), No. 68 Haight 
street. 

To be acted upon: 1—Reports of the Board of 
Directors and officers. 2—Action on constitutional 
amendment requiring members in the jurisdiction, 
with certain exceptions, to vote at the annual election 
of officers. 3—Action on amendments to the stand- 
ing resolution defining the regulation union uniform. 
4—Election to fill vacancy on the Board of Directors. 
of any function of the entertainment. 

At the Board meeting held August 4, President 
C. H. Cassasa presiding, Messrs. M. Cabrera of 
Local No. 174, New Orleans, and F. N. Bassett of 
Local No. 426, Tonopah, were admitted to full mem- 
bership. Applications were received from Mrs. B. 
T. Anderson and S. W. Westphal, and were laid 
over one week. 

The following-named members have been rein- 
stated to membership: F. P. Anthes, J. S. Batchelor, 
R. H. Bowers, H. S. Donaldson, J. J. Grant, Mrs. 
O. K. Green, and A. W. Lamb. 

Members that accept marching engagements and 
that are not engaged for the Labor Day parade, are 
requested to notify the Secretary of the fact, givin 
name, address and instrument played. ; 

Contracting members are advised to exercise care 
in making contracts to furnish bands to accompany 
local organizations visiting Sacramento, Cal., on 

~ August 16, on account of the possibility of objec- 
tionable orchestras or bands participating in func- 
tions connected with the entertainment of visitors. 
All that need be done to protect the interests of 
members is to incorporate in agreements a clause 


providing that members are exempt from service 
in case of the participation of objectionable bands or 


orchestras. In this fashion members will be enabled 
to comply with the requirements of Federation law 
and at the same time prevent the occurrence of any 
regrettable incident tending to mar the entire success 
of any functions of the entertainment. 

Mr. Harry von der Mehden, a member of the 
M. M. P. U., and of the well-known family of 
that name, was married on July 30 to Miss Lucy 
Ferris at Oakwood Hall, Devisadero street, near 
Bush, in the company of a large gathering of rela- 
tives and friends, who celebrated the happy 
occasion in hearty fashion. The newly married 
couple were showered with congratulations, and 
subsequently departed for Santa Cruz on their honey- 
moon trip. The best wishes of the membership of 
Local No. 6 are extended to Mr. and Mrs. Harry von 
der Mehden. 


Mr. F.-M. Schmitz has gone to Reno, Nevada, on 
business requiring his personal attention. 

The fact that members are in instances neglectful 
in complying with the conditions of membership in 
‘the American Federation of Musicians, particularly 
the regulations providing that members, whenever 
eligible, must complete naturalization and become 
citizens of the United States, occupied the attention 
of the Board of Directors at the meeting of August 
4. The law of the Federation defining the duty of 
members in this respect is herewith quoted: 

“Members of locals of the American Federation 
of Musicians shall be citizens of either the United 
States or Canada; provided, however, that an ap- 
plicant for membership from a foreign country may 
be accepted as a member of a local of the American 
Federation of Musicians upon making a declaration 
of intention of becoming a citizen. But such rmem- 
ber so accepted, shall complete his naturalization 
within seven years after the time said declaration 
was made, one notice having been sent. Failure to 
comply with the requirements of this section shall 


invalidate membership in the American Federation 
of Musicians.” 


While at all times it is the province of the officers | 


of a local to enforce laws, there is a peculiar and 
pressing need for impressing upon members that 
have failed to perform their duty in this matter, of 
the necessity of its immediate performance. In con- 
sequence of a realization of these circumstances a 
committee of three members, appointed by President 
Cassasa, will make proper investigation and report 
all cases requiring the notice of the Executive Board. 
Interested members are urged to promptly take steps 


to complete. citizenship, and avoid the necessity of | 


intervention by the Board of Directors, with the 
possible result of the annullment of their member- 
ship in the local. 


Mr. Auguste E. Verdier is reported seriously 
sick at the French Hospital, this city. The above- 
named member must not be confounded in the minds 
of members with Mr. Andre Verdier, the well-known 
violinist, formerly of the “Ye Liberty Theatre” 
orchestra, who at last reports was enjoying the best 
of health. Messrs. A. E. Verdier and A. Verdier 
are not members of the same family. 

ee 


ASIATIC: EXCLUSION LEAGUE. 


Minutes oF Executive Boarp—The Executive 
Board of the Asiatic Exclusion League met Satur- 
day evening, August 1, 1908, at 8:20 p. m.,, at its 
headquarters, 815 Metropolis Building, and was called 
to order by the President, O. A. Tveitmoe. 

CoMMUNICATION’N—From Mr. P. B. Gill, repre- 
senting the Seattle Branch of the League, submitting 
information as to the number of arrivals of Jap- 
anese in Seattle during the month of June; received 
and referred to the Committee on Publicity and 
Statistics. 

From the Assessors of twenty-three counties in 
the State of California replying to the League’s re- 
quest for the number of Japanese and Chinese in 
their respective districts, and giving the number who 
appear on the assessment rolls and pay poll tax, 
also submitting information as to their principal 
occupations, etc.; received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Publicity and Statistics. 


From the Commissioner General of Immigration 
submitting a statement of the inward passenger 
movement for the month of June, and advising of the 
arrival of 1083 Japanese for that month; received and 
referred to the Committee on Publicity and Statis- 
tics. : 

From the Excelsior Homestead Club, in reference 
to their membership in the League; received and 
referred to the Secretary. 

From the Hon. E. A. Hayes, replying to the 
League’s request and sending a number of copies of 
Senate Document 147; received and, on motion, 
acknowledged. 


From the Pajaro Valley Board of Trade, River- 
side Fruit Exchange, and a large number of libra- 
ries and universities in the States of Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Maryland and Wisconsin, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the League’s pamphlets and requesting fu- 
ture publications; received, noted and requests com- 
plied with. 

From Mr. A. W. Thomas, Associate Counsel and 
Land Counsellor of Washington, D. C., for informa- 
tion relative to Asiatic Exclusion; received and re- 
quest granted. 

From Mr. Walter Macarthur, requesting data con- 
cerning the recent immigration of Asiatics to this 
State, also the total number of Asiatics now in Cal- 
ifornia and other States, and such information that 
the League may be able to give touching the opera- 
tion of the recently enacted immigration law with 
reference to its bearing upon the immigration of 
Asiatics; received, and the Secretary directed to fur- 
nish the desired information. 

From Mr. E. H. Misner, business manager of In- 
ternational Association of Machinists No. 68, in 
reference to Asiatics employed in automobile gar- 


ages and requesting information and assistance ; 
received and referred to the Secretary. 

From the Hon. Edward Kern, Chief of Police, 
Los Angeles, Cal., advising of having stopped aj 
gambling in the Chinese quarter of that city and that 
the same has had the effect of lessening the Chinese 
population by several hundred; received and referreq 
to the Committee on Publicity and Statistics, 

From B. R. Howard, Sixth Vice-President of the 
Asiatic Exclusion League of North America, re. 
questing assistance and information to be submitted 
to the national Democratic convention at Denver; 
received and referred to the League of North 
America. 

From Mr. Victor L. Berger, thanking the League 
for material sent him; received, noted and filed. 

From Mr. Walter Macarthur, Frank McGowan and 
Congressmen Hayes and Kahn, replying to the 
League’s invitation to become speakers of our lec- 
ture bureau on the subject of Asiatic exclusion, and 
offering their services to the same; received and 
Secretary instructed to express the thanks of the 
League. 

From Congressman Richmond P. Hobson regret- 
ting his inability to meet the officers of the League, 
and expressing himself as being in favor of. Asiatic 
exclusion; received and referred to the general mect- 
ing of the League. 

From L. E. Richardson, a member of the League, 
submitting information as to Japanese labor in Fres- 
no County; received and referred to the Committee 
en Publicity and Statistics. 

From the Middletown Study Club thanking the 
League for information and its opinion on the sub- 
ject of Asiatic exclusion; received, noted and filed. 

From Mr. E. E. Kenney of Los Angeles, request- 
ing the assistance of the League; received and re- 
ferred to the Secretary for answer. 

From the International Longshore, Marine and 
Transport Workers Union, advising that at their 
16th annual convention, held in Erie, the resolutions 
submitted by the League in reference to Asiatic ex- 
clusion had been unanimously endorsed; received, 
noted and filed. 

From Mr. Ernest Untermann, Chairman of the 
Committee on Asiatic Exclusion for the Socialist 
Party, requesting all information in relation to the 
League, its objects and purposes; received and the 
Secretary directed to comply with the request. 

From various affiliated organizations, submitting 
their regular monthly contributions and pledging 
support to the League; received and, on motion, 
acknowledged. 

SEcRETARY’S ReEport—The Secretary reported all 
routine work promptly attended to and the sending 
out of a large amount of literature to different 
organizations, including 153 agricultural bodies and 
business men, libraries to the number of 875. Five 
hundred packages of literature were sent to the 
national officers and national representatives of the 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, covering 
every State and Territory in the Union. The report 
further stated that Mr. Bradley, State Councilor of 
the Jr. O. U. A. M., was supplied with a large 
amount of literature for the purpose of distribution 
to the various local organizations throughout the 
State. Several international conventions had been 
communicated with, resolutions on Asiatic exclu- 
sion submitted and a number of replies received ad- 
vising of having pledged support to the League. The 
report of the Secretary was received. 

New Business—On motion, the Secretary was di- 
rected to ascertain to what extent Japanese had ac- 
quired ownership of land or leases of property and 
the tenure of same in the State of California. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to forward 
an invitation to the Hon. E. A. Hayes, Congressman 
from the Fifth District, to address the League at its 
next regular meeting. 

There being no further business appearing before 
the Board, the meeting adjourned to meet Saturday 
evening, August 8th. Respectfully submitted, 

A. E. Yoetr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


AMONG THE UNIONS. 

Edward J. Livernash has been chosen orator of 
the Council’s Labor Day celebration. He is fully 
competent to do justicd to the theme of the oc- 
casion. Very appropriately, the President of the 
California State Federation of Labor, George A. 
Tracy, and the President of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, John W. Sweeney, were asked and have 
acreed to deliver addresses on labor’s holiday. 

Seorge W. Bell, secretary of the State Federation, 
visited San Jose during the week to make arrafge- 

ients for the convention to be called to order on 

mday morning, October 5th. 

‘lectrical Workers’ Union, No. 537, has rendered 
cod service to the officers of the Council in the 

zotiations pending with the management of the 

unt Olivet Cemetery. A strike of the cemetery 
e ployees was called for an hour, and the men re- 

imed work on receiving a promise that the proposed 
luction in wages and discrimination would become 

questions for conference and an attempt at settlement. 
Tle electrical workers own a plot in the cemetery, 
aid they immediately rallied to the support of the 
urconists whose low rate of wage was threatened. 
The manager of Mount Olivet knows just where the 
electricians stand. 

lhe Laundry Workers’ Union initiated twenty-nine 
applicants for membership last Tuesday evening. A 
special meeting will be held next Sunday to vote for 
international officers and to express an opinion on a 
proposition to postone the international convention. 

he several branches of brewery workers expect to 
occupy their new hall in the Mission early in Sep- 
tember. E. Muri will represent the brewery workers 
at the international convention to be held in Septem- 
ber in New York City. 

There is a plan on foot to form a State organiza- 
tion of waiters, cooks and bartenders. The waiters 
will give a ball in Walton’s pavilion on the night of 
October 3d. 

Some of the unions of the building trades are urg- 
ing the construction of schoolrooms and classrooms, 
owing to the fact that many children are suffering for 
lack of accommodation. The District Council of 
Carpenters has decided to grant a dispensation to 
carpenters on this kind of work, and they will keep 
busy on Saturday afternoons. 

The clerks are busily engaged fitting up their new 
quarters at Van Ness Avenue and Fulton Street. 
One or two organizations outside the clerks have 
taken space in the building for headquarters. 

There is a small room in the Labor Temple suitable 
as an office for some union with a small membership. 
The rent is very reasonable. 

Frank Holt has been indorsed by Cooks’ Union, 
No. 44, for the position of International Auditor. 

The boot and shoe workers have been advised of 
the likelihood of an interruption of the amicable con- 
ditions that have so long prevailed with the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Company of Brockton, Mass. Mr. 
Douglas has always been a staunch unionist, but age 
has necessitated the placing in power of a gentleman 
who has little sympathy with organized labor. The 
point at issue is the grades of work for different fac- 
tories. The agreement calls for various prices to cor- 
respond with the class of goods turned out, and it is 
claimed that advantage has been taken of the workers. 

Joseph F. Valentine, a vice-president of the A. 
. of L., and president of the Iron Molders’ Inter- 
national Union, met in conference last Sunday after- 
noon with the representatives of the organizations in- 
\olved in the boilermakers’ controversy. He will 
ndeavor to bring peace to the unions, and his ex- 

‘rience and standing will be a first aid to that de- 
sired state. 

Dennis Murray of the Butchers’ Union has moved 
into the Labor Temple, and rejoices in a ‘number all 

himseif—314 14th Street. 

John W. Sweeney, Andrew J. Gallagher and John 
"Connell have been appointed a committee to inter- 
‘ew the candidates for the office of Superior Judge 
'» obtain their views on the subject of expediting 
Personal damage suits. 


LABOR CLARION. 


GLEANED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada meets 
in Halifax, beginning September 21. 

* * * 

Germany has altogether 33 labor colonies where 

the unemployed can obtain work as a right. 
* ok. * 

The Springfield, Mo., shops of the Frisco system 
were opened and all of the 2,000 employees laid off 
recently were put back to work. 

* kk 

For the fiscal year ending May 31 last the average 
paying membership of the International Typographi- 
cal Union for the twelve months was 43,740, an in- 
crease of 1,383 over the preceding year. 

+ * 2 

The twenty days’ biennial session of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers ended the first week 
in June to meet in Detroit-two years hence. At the 
close of the convention ‘Warren S. Stone was re- 
elected grand chief, as were also F. A. Burgess and 
E. W. Hurley, all of Cleveland, assistant grand 
chiefs. A Canadian representative was added to the 
list of assistant chiefs, Ash Kennedy, of Winnipeg, 
being elected to the new position. 

* k * 

The journeymen bakers in Kansas City, Mo., have 
secured a nine-hour day for all workmen in shops 
where no machinery is used but all the work is done 
by hand, and an eight-hour day where the bread 
moulding machines are used; also double time pay 
when the men work from 12 o’clock midnight to 
6 a.m. The contract went into effect May 1. The 
question of wages was not involved in the arrange- 
ment. All parties to the agreement are rejoicing 
over the new order, as it is concluded that both em- 
ployers and employees will be benefited by it. 


The “Nickel In” Cigars are high grade, union 
made cigars. eek 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


{ Now occupies its own commodious and conven- 
ient banking room in the magnificent Humboldt 
Building, 783 Market Street. 


4A general banking business transacted. Check- 
ing and savings accounts solicited. 


{Safe Deposit Boxes rented in our fire- and burg- 


lar-proof armor plate vaults at very reasonable 
expense. 


{ Open Saturday evening for the convenience of depositors 
from 6 to 8 o'clock. 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG 
UNION STORE 


1344-1354 Fillmore St. 


Near Ellis 


Ask for union-label cigars and tobacco. 


Assist the Retail Clerks by making your purchases 
before 10 p. m. Saturdays and 6 p. m. other week days. 


Ask your dealer for union-label collars and cuffs. 


Demand union-stamped shoes, 


Take the Family to 


Santa Cruz 


SUNDAY 


ROUND TRIP 


$2. 


30 


ee Third and Townsend Streets Depot 
Sundays at 7:20 A.M. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Ticket Offices : 


884 MARKET ST.. 


3d and TOWNSEND STS. 


14 POWELL ST. 


“~ “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are re- 
quested to cut this list out and post it at home. 

Bekin Van and Storage Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

_M. Hart, furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore street. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal 

Capitol Restaurant, 726 Turk street. 

McMahon, Keyer & Steigler Bros., 1711 O’Farre.! 
and Van Ness avenue and Ellis street, tailors. 

Clark’s Bakery, 439 Van Ness avenue. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend street. 
» American Tobacco Company. 

* McRoskey Sanitary Bedding Company, Golden 
Gate avenue and Gough street. 

Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street. 

Guadaloupe Dairy. 

_ Terminus Barber Shop, J. F. Brown, proprietor, 
16 Market street. 
' Golden Gate Stables, 806 Buchanan. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

M. A. Gunst Cigar Stores. 

Sutro Baths. 

re 
The Orpheum. 


The programme for next week at the Orpheum 
makes a strong bid for popular favor for it is rich 
in merit, novelty and variety. Franklyn Underwood 
will make his first vaudeville appearance here and 
will present a witty and amusing one act play en- 
titled “Dobb’s Dilemma.” Mike Bernard and Blos- 
‘som Seeley, who recently made a tremendous hit in 
New York, will present an amusing skit which en- 
ables Mr. Bernard to display his extraordinary skill 
as a ragtime pianist and Miss Seeley to exhibit her 
excellence as a singing and dancing comedienne. 
The Tennis Trio, consistin of Will Campbell and 
May and Alma Stock, will present a novel juggling 
act. Fay Carranza is the gifted young soprano who 
recently achieved a great triumph in concert at the 
Greek Theatre in Berkeley. Next week will be the 
last of Jesse Lasky’s spectacular production, The 
Military Octette and the Girl with the Baton, Ines 
and Taki, and°The Dancing Mitchells. Will M. 
Cressy and Blanche Dayne will also finish their en- 
gagement in the one-act play, “Bill Biffins’ Baby.” 
‘New Orpheum Motion Pictures will conclude the 
performance. 

ee 

According to statistical figures recently submitted 
by the German government, it would appear that the 
largest trade union in the world flourishes in that 
country. This trade union, the Deutscher Metallar- 
beitverband, which represents all branches of the 
metal working industry, has a membership of no 
fewer than 335,075, of which 15,000 are women. 
During 1906 a total of $80,000 was spent by this or- 
‘ganization to maintain strikers, which shows that 
trade unionism is anything but a dead letter in Ger- 
many. 

——-_@____-—_ 

FAIR OR UNFAIR, WHICH ? 
SHEERIN’S LAUNDRY 

was the first and only bundle work laundry that 
signed the schedule to employ union help when first 
presented last April and still employs them. Leave 
“bundles at any of his several hundred branches 
‘located in barbers shops and cigar stands in all 
parts of the city. Good union men boost Sheerin’s 
~ Laundry. wee 

a en 


z GOOD JUDGES 
“Smoke Blue Diamond and Nickel In Cigars. The best 


“cigars on earth at the price. Made by Thrane Bros., . 


1800 Market St., S. F. Union made cigars. wee 
—_————_@___——___ 
___Ask your dealer for union-label collars and cuffs. 


LABOR CLARION. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 Pp. m. 
Organizing Committee meets at headquarters on 
first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters every Friday at 7 
Pp. m. Law and Legislative Committee meets every 
Friday evening at 7:30 o'clock, at headquarters, 
Headquarters’ telephone, Market 2853. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 


Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 34 
Saturdays, 1791 Misston. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Bakers (Cracker)—No. 125—Meet zd and 4th Tues- 
days, Garibaldi Hall; Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet ist and 34 Wednesdays, Mis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, at 925 Golden 
Gate ave; headquarters, room 408. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
2d Wedeesdays, Fourth ave. and Clement. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 990 McAllister. 
Joseph E. Vera, Secy. : 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

ee Makers, No. 205—Meet Tuesdays, 1180 Ken- 
tucky. 

Boiler Makers’ No. 25—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 
Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 

8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 34 
Tuesdays, Mangel’s Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

Bootblacks—Iist and 3d Sundays. 1520 Stockton. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe, 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 260 Noe; meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 298—Headquarters, 260 Noe; meet 
1st and 3d Tuesdays at headguarters. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Box Makers and Sawyers, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Bent’s Hall, 22d and Folsom. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th St. 

Boat Builders—2d and 4th Fridays—Labor Temple, 
316 Fourteenth. 

Bottle Caners—Meet 1st and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cigar Maxers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st and 
8d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesday, 1638 Eddy. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—D. J. Grace, 33 
Bright street, Station L. 

Cloth Casket Workers—Meet 2d Mondays, Polito 
Hall, 16th and Dolores. 

Cemetery Employes—ist and 3d Wednesdays, Wolf's 
Hall, Ocean View. 

Commercial Telegraphers—A. W. Copp, Secy., 1684 
West Seventh St., Oakland. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 922 O’Farrell—Meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. “ 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, 8 p. m., headquar- 
ters, 590 Eddy. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
331 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 587—Meet Mondays. Head- 
quarters, Grove and Franklin Streets. 

Garment orkers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Twin Peaks Hall, 1st and 3d 
Wednesday. 

Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays; Labor 
Temple, 316 Fourteenth. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st and 3d Thursday, 9 p. m., 
headquarters, 331 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, McNamara 
Hall, 14th, bet. Church and Sanchez. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 182 
Church. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 20th 
and Guerrero. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Sunday, 3d Monday, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—-Meet 2d and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 14th and 


Guerrero. 

Machinists No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays. ¥ 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
J. Raymond Hooper, Secy., 842° Fulton. 

Machine Hands—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 228 
Oak r 


Mailers—Labor Bureau Ass’n Hall, 677 McAllister 


. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Molders ’Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Avenue. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters, 
Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet every Wednesday, 4:7 
Haight. ; 


4 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Painters, No. 986—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Wood 

2 man’s ag Ege a eu Valencia. : 
avers, No. —Meet ist ondays, bor y 
Hall, 316 14th. Counett 

Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Sunday, 441 Broad. 
way. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet last Fridays, Polito Ha}) 
16th bet. Dolores and Guerrero. ie tl 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays, at 12 
m., in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tues. 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Worker. 
Headquarters, 56 Mission; meet Thursdays, Fire. 
men's Hall, Steuart. ‘i 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, 1a- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busl- 
ness Agent, 186 Erie. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, Pattern 
Makers’ Hall, 3134 Twenty-first. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2nd Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 
186 Erie. : : 

Rammermen—Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 1:th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. mn. 
at headquarters, 381 Van Ness Ave. / 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p, in, 
headquarters, 331 Van Ness Ave. : 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 24 
and 4th Thursdays, 417 Haight. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Coun- 
cil Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 8d Wea- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
316 14th. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Meet 
2d and 4th Monday, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; 
headquarters, 316 14th. 

Street Railway Construction Workers—Meet every 
Thursday, 1133 Mission. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 34 Monday, 
91 Steuart. 

Ship Drillers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 114 Dwight 
street. 

Ship Joiners—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 14 Folsom; 
headquarters, 10 Folsom. 

Ship Painters, No. 986—Headquarters, 924 Natoma. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet Ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Sugar Workers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesday and 2d 
Sunday, 316 14th. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Stable Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
807 Folsom near 4th. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall. $16 14th. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant—Meet Thurs- 


day. 
Telephone Operators—Headquarters Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Theatrical Employes—Meet list and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. : 
Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Rooms 122, 
123, 124, Investors Building, Fourth and Market. 


L. Michelson, Secretary. 
month, 316 14th. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 331 Van Ness Ave. 

Undertakers’ Asst’s—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
431 Duboce avenue, 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 590 Eddy. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Jefferson Square Hall, Golden Gate Ave., bet. 
Octavia and Laguna. 

Web Pressmen—4th Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 
14th. 

Water. Workers, No. 12,306—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Goygh. 


————@&—_____——_ 


FAIR DAIRIES. 


The Milkers’ Union, No. 8861, announces that the 
following dairies are conforming to the regulations 
of the union respecting hours and wages and also 
use the label of the Milkers’ Union: 

Central. Milk Company, Twenty-first and Folsom. 

J. A. Christen & Sons, 1427 Valencia street. 

Charles Dias, Wayland and Hamilton streets. 

Mrs. T. Emhoff, Portland Dairy, 325 Hanover. 

John Finnegan, Morning Star Dairy, 140 Ney. 

Nick Hansen, California Dairy, 617 Amazon ave- 


ue. 
People’s Creamery, Throld & Wing, 3776 Twenty- 
fourth street. 
M. Johnson, 1278 Hampshire street. 
New Boss Dairy, Jos.Kensel, Six Mile House. 
Green Valley Dairy, John Linnehan, 703 Vienna. 
Mt. Hamilton Dairy, Frank Marty, 901 Silver 
avenue. 
Mission Creamery, John Moran, 2817 Mission. 
People’s Dairy, Martin Johnson, San Bruno ro2d. 
A facsimile of the label appears in the advertis- 
ing columns of the Labor Clarion. 


———————__—_____—__ 
STORES FAIR TO RETAIL CLERKS. 
Retail Clerks’ Union, No. 432, publishes the fol- 


Meet last Sunday of 


n 


“lowing list of stores as fair to that organization: 


Carroll & Tilton, 1440 Fillmore. 
S. N. Wood & Co., Ellis and Fillmore; Fourth and 


. Market; Market, opposite Third. 


Raphaels, Geary and -Fillmore. 

Frank Bros., 1344 Fillmore. 

Pragers, Jones and Market. 

Summerfield & Haines, Seventh and Market. 

Hansen & Elrick, 1105 Fillmore; 781 Mark«t; 
California and Montgomery. 

Schoenfelds, Ellis and Fillmore. 

Wallenstein & Frost, 824 Market. . 

€harles Lyons, 751 Market; 731 Van Ness Ave; 


- 1432. Fillmore. 


A. Golding, 9-11 Fourth. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


*Linotype machines. 
;jMonotype machines. 
iSimplex machines, 


Abbott, F. H,, 545-547 Mission. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 
Automatic Printing Company, 410 Sacramento 
fe ile Printing Co., 166-168 Valen- 


cia. 
Bardell Art Co., 711 Sansome. 
*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 
Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 
Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 
*Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 
Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 
Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian), 

643 Stevenson. 
Boehme & Mecready, 513% Octavia. 
Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brower-Morse Co., 136 Fern avenue. 
Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 
*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 391 Jessie, at Fifth. 
Buckley & Curtin, 38 Mint Ave. 
Budd Printer, 758 Howard. 

*Bulletin, The, 767 Market. 
*Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Battery and 

Commercial. 
*Call, The, Third and Market. 
Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 
{Carlisle & Co., 1130 Mission. 
Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Cooper, F. J., Adv. Agcy, Brady & W. Mission. 
*Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 
Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 
*tCrocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 
*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 
Davis, H. C., 2712 5 gia 

y. 
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Davis, H. L., 1552 E 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Donaldson, C. G., 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka, Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

*Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Faisst, Charles G., 1437 O'Farrell. 

Fetter & Oster, 320 McAllister. 

Foster & Ten Bosch, 57-59 Clementina. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Globe Press, 3540 Twenty-fourth. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Goldwin & Slyter, 184-186 Erie. 

Guedet Printing Co., 131 Falcon Avenue. 

*Halle & Scott, 68 Fremont. 

Hanak Hargens Co., 426 Fulton. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

tHanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

International Press, 568 Capp. 

“International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Kohlberg-Cassina Co., 967 Golden Gate Ave. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 347 Clay. 

Lanson, Paul, 732 Broadway. 

Latham & Swallow, 510 Clay. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch, James T., 130 Van Ness Avenue. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 
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, Torey Printing Co., 3410 Nineteenth, at Mis--| ¥ 
sion. 


Town Talk, 88 First. 

Union Lithograph Co.. 741 Harrison. 
United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
*Van Cott & Alexander, 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 


Western Press, Inc., ns Sixteenth. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 


Williams Printing Co., 404 Sutter. 
Wolff. Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Ed., 508 Commercial. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power Co., 418 Sansome. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Mayle & Osterloh, 292 Gough. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
) Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. - 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac Co., Seventeenth and Folsom. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 
Webster, Fred., 1250 Hayes. L 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Attwood-Hinkins Co., 547 Montgomery. 
Bingley, L. B., 1076 Howard. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown, Wm. Engraving Co., 365 McAllister. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 


Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial 
and Battery. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 557 Clay. 

Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, Commercial and 
Battery. 
Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 


MAILERS, 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 391 Jessie. 
NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located at 787 Mar- 
ket street, Room 122. Business Agent George A. 
Tracy and Secretary T. P. Garrity may be ad- 
dressed as above. 
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Ask for union-label cigars and tobacco. 
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Meet Me Face to Face Ei nest Reductions in 


Straws now $1.75 
Straws now $1.25 


$20.00 Panamas now $14.50 


TOM DILLON 


712 Market St. Or». Call Bids. 


LABOR DAY 


ADGES 
ANNERS 


AND 


UTTONS 
BEST GOODS BEST PRICES 


MADE UNDER THE UNION LABEL 


THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO. 
PHONE DOUGLAS 1806 


S.F. OFFICE: 402 MONADNOCK BUILDING 


Ellis Street, near 


Orpheum Fillmore 


Absolutely Class A Theater Building. 
Week beginning this Sunday Matinee, August 9. 
Phone West 6000 
MATINEE EVERY DAY 
Evening Prices—10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices bis ig Sundays and Holidays) 


. 25. 50c. 
ARTISTIC VAUDEVILLE 

FRANKLYN UNDERWOOD supported by Frances 
Slosson and George Bloomquist in “Dobb’s Dilem- 
ma;”’ BERNARD AND SEELEY; TENNIS TRIO; 
FAY CARRANZA, one’ week only; MILITARY OC- 
TETTE and “The Girl With the Baton;” INES AND 
TAKI; DANCING MITCHELLS; NEW ORPHEUM 
MOTION PICTURES. Last week WILL M. CRES- 
SY and BLANCHE DAYNE presenting for the first 
time “BILL BIFFINS’ BABY.” 


The German Savings and Loan Society 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS 


To accommodate depositors residing 


: cneenetnisanideiditaa daeeeidaetantmeneiemia delle theme a aeaieetemeeee al 


in the Mission, a branch of The 
German Savings and Loan Society 
of 526 California Street, for the re- 
ceipt and payment of deposits, will 
be located at 
2572 MISSION STREET 

between 21st and 22d Streets, on and 
after Saturday, August Ist, 1908. 
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Marshall Press, 32 Grove. 

Majestic Press, 434 Octavia. 

Mayer Printing Co., 29 Henry. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C. Co., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

O. K, Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 212 Leavenworth. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*+Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

*Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

*Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

*Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rossi, S. J., 315 Union. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

pre Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

tSan Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom, near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The, 6 Ritch. 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 

Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co.. 1118 Turk. 

Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
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OFFICE HOURS 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturdays from - - - - | 10 A. M. to 12 M. 
Saturday Evenings from 6.30 P. M. to 8 P.M. for receipt of deposits only. ; 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The delegates-elect are on their way East. Last 
Saturday afternoon President George A. Tracy and 
W. H. Ellis left for Boston by way of Los Angeles. 
A postal card has been received from Phil Johnson. 
He wrote it on top of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
and referred to his elevation with considerable pride, 
but lamented the fact that he was about to take a 
downward course. The Recorder chapel gave Mr. 
Johnson two substantial reminders of its esteem, 
accompanied by an engrossed (on the linotype) testi- 
monial wishing the traveler a safe and pleasant 
journey. One of the reminders was a box of union- 
made cigars. 

The Committee 6n Equalization of Work meets 
weekly on Wednesday afternoons, and members with 
a desire to participate in the deliberations are in- 
vited to attend. 

G. B. Morris of Burlingame (also of the Globe 
chapel) proudly announces the arrival of a 12-point 
boy. The father is doing well. 

Arthur S. Walton entered the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis on Tuesday, July 28th. He has had the 
ambition to take the course in this national institu- 
tion for several years, and writes in glowing terms 
of the academy and its surroundings. Mr. Walton is 
a son of George Walton.of the Call proof room. 

The following twenty-five members are on the 
books for the next funeral delegation: E. O. Davys, 
George Denyer, C. H. Dettmar, Harold Dick, John 
Drew, M. W. Dreyfuss, N. M. Duckworth, W. E. 
Dugan, M. W. Dunbar, G. W. Duncan, H. C. Dunn, 
F. L. Dutcher, John J. Dwyer, Geo. P. Davis, F. 
Ehrhardt, G. A. Einselen, W. H. Ellis, E. H. Ells- 
worth, W. Ensworth, R. J. Espy, Lee H. Estes, T. F. 
Evans; E. C. Evers, E. N. Evers and Patrick Evers. 

The Entertainment Committee is hard at work 
attending to the preliminaries for the outing to be 
held on Sunday, September 6th. W. Lyle Slocum 
and J. J. Chaudet have been appointed on the com- 
mittee in the places of George C. Thrasher and J. 
H. Switzer, both of whom resigned. Complimentary 
invitations will be forwarded to the officers of San 
Francisco unions, and also to the typographical 
unions in the vicinity of the Bay. 

Mead Hughes of the Call chapel is a sick man. He 
is in the Affiliated Colleges. For some time Mr. 
Hughes’ health has been poor, and he tried to re- 
cuperate at Sonora, but the necessity of medical at- 
tention required his return to the city. He is well 
liked in newspaper circles, and the editor of “Topics” 
would suggest that Mr. Hughes’ friends visit the hos- 
pital, for they will be welcomed. 

Robert Sleeth sent word from Salt Lake City that 
the vanguard of the Bostun delegation was having 
the time of its life. The hospitality of the inhabi- 
tants of Mormon-land is proverbial. 

John H. Talt’s application for the old-age pension 
has been approved by the executive officers of the 
international. 

If members will speak a word for the Lasor 
CrEARION when they patronize its advertisers it will 
be a substantial help. Merchants appreciate the in- 
terest, and the paper is enabled to keep on the up- 
ward path when its relations with advertisers are 
harmonious. The attention of the women folks is di- 
rected to this request. The members of Woman’s 
Auxiliary No. 18 have rendered good service in this 
connection. 

The following is the result of the vote cast on July 
22, 1908, for officers of Sacramento Typographical 
Union: President, Thomas Wright; vice-president, 
C. E. Battey; secretary, J. W. Crawley (re-elecied) ; 
treasurer, A. J. Blodget (re-elected) ; sergeant-ai- 
arms, H. H. Preston; auditing committee, M. C. 
Van Allen, J. S. Blair and A. B. Bierbauer; execu- 
tive committee, C. C. Powers, M. C. Van Allen, 
Max Wihr, William Nagle, F. P. Baldwin; dele- 
gates to Allied. Printing Trades Council, H. H: 
Watts, H. H. Preston and C. W. Walser. 

New York Typographical Union (“Big Six”) has 
transferred $5,000 to a special fund to be paid out 
to its out-of-work members. 


LABOR CLARION.. 


The ONLY Union Shoe Store inS.F. 
B. KATSCHINSKI 


THE PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


1549 FILLMORE STREET NEAR GEARY : 
Greatest Shoe House of the West 


There are some stores that make 
a half-hearted attempt to carry 
UNION STAMPED SHOES. 
Deep down in their hearts they , 
don’t approve of UNIONISM. 
We are just the opposite 
. he ee our past record proves 
. 3 just where we stand; not 
only do we carry the largest stock of UNION MADE SHOES of 
any store in the country, but we are THE ONLY STORE DIS- 
PLAYING THE UNION CARD. 
THE UNION LABEL in our shoes 
and the UNION SIGN in our win- 
dows is a notice to UNION MEN of 
our attitude and the honest quality 
of our shoes 
WE HAVE UNION STAMPED 
SHOES FOR EVERY 
NEED. Special styles 
for brewers, teamsters, 
molders and other shoes suitable for wear at any work that you 
may be engaged in. 
WE ALSO CARRY A COMPLETE 
LINE OF UNION STAMPED DRESS 
SHOES in all leathers—all the newest 
shapes —all the newest styles—and our 
prices like our shoes are honest. 
REMEMBER THESE 
FACTS WHEN YOU BUY 
YOUR NEXT SHOES. 


BUY YOUR SHOES FROM 


A Union Firm 
—THAT’S US. 


Every Clerk Has His Union Gard—Ask To See It 


7 Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


: Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
= UNION STAMP you insist. If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


; factory No. The Union Stamp stands fur Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
===> _ = Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


